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PREFACE 


THE EXTRAORDINARY VOYAGE IN FRENCH LITERATURE 
FROM 1700 to 1720 


This study is the continuation of a book on the Extraordi- 
nary Voyage in French Literature before 1700 (x). In Octo- 
ber, 1916, I began an investigation of this type of novel at 
the suggestion of M. Gustave Lanson, who was at that time 
lecturing at Columbia University, and whom it was my good 
fortune to serve as office assistant. The extent of she subject 
made it necessary to limit the first volume of the study, arbi- © 
trarily, to a consideration of the Extraordinary Voyages 
before 1700. It is my purpose in this second volume to con- 
sider the novels of the same type which were published in 
the years 1700-1720. 

The year 1720 1s not an arbitrary date. It marks the pu- 
blication of one of the important Extraordinary Voyages in 
French Literature. It also marks the beginning of a period 
of strong English influence in the French voyage novel. 

Until the year 1720, the novel of Extraordinary Voyage 
developed gradually in French Literature, without any great 
indebtedness either to English or to Spanish writers. The 
realistic setting of French Extraordinary Voyages was based 
almost entirely upon French accounts of travel. After 1720, 


(1) Columbia University Press, 1920 (Studies in Romance Philol- 
ogy and Literature). 
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ages try to authenticate their stories in order that peg may 
be mistaken for true accounts (1). 

In addition to travel and adventure, the novel of Extraor- 
dinary Voyage always has a philosophical or utopian con- 
tent. The scholar who first called attention to these novels 
was attracted by this theoretical material (2). 


\ 


II. — THe ExTRAORDINARY VOYAGE AS A DOCUMENT OF IDEAS | 


In 1907, M. Gustave Lanson began a study of the origin 
and development of the « 18th century philosophy » in 
France (3). By examining expressions of rationalistic opin- 
ions in many forms of literature, M. Lanson arrived at 
a conclusion wich differs somewhat from that of the critic 
Taine. M. Lanson found evidence leading to the conclusion 
that the philosophy of the 18th century was the result not 
only of « the scientific spirit » and of « the classic spirit », but 
aiso, and to a considerable extent, of new and concrete 
examples brought to the attention of trained thinkers. 

It is not intended here to do more than indicate the bare 
outline of M. Lanson’s exhaustive work on the origins of 
18th century philosophy. By a careful reading of sermons, 
letters, mémoires, novels, and critical works printed after 
1675, M. Lanson became convinced that experience played 
a considerable part in the development of « 18th century » 
theories, and that abstract reasoning was not alone respon- 
sible for the changing of fundamental ideas. Translations 


(1) It will be seen that the Voyage de Francois Leguat, a novel 
written in 1707, is taken as authentic by such works of reference 
as the Encyclopaedia Britannica of our time. 

(2) A. Lichtenberger, Le Socialisme utopique, Paris, 1898. M. 
Chinard, in l’Amérique et le réve exotique, Paris, 1913, has consi- 
dered, not only the theories of property in these novels, but their 
strongly exotic settings. 

(3) Revue des Cours et Conférences, 1907-1909 (Origine et pre- 
miéeres manifestations de Vesprit philosophique, etc. in particular 
26 déc. 1907. Cf. also Le réle de l’expérience dans la formation de 
la philosophie du xvin® siécle en rages in Revue du Mors, t. IX, 


(1910). 7 
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of the Koran and sympathetic presentations of polygamous 
societies for instance, were by no means unknown in 17th 
century France. Extensive reading of such matters, on the 
part of men versed in the methods of Descartes, brought 
about some strange results. 

_ The early free-thinkers who wrote novels of Extraordi- 
nary Voyage in the 17th century were of course interesting 
to M. Lanson. These obscure authors, precursors of a great 
movement in the following century, not only considered 
reason the final arbiter in all matters but descrbed realis- 
tically the society of distant and happier climes. Thanks 
to the work of M. Lanson, and to that of other recent schol- 
ars, it 1s realized now that the « philosophic spirit », gener- 
ally associated with the 18th century in France, can be 
traced for back into the 17th century in the works of ob- 
scure men. 

The Extraordinary Voyage, originated aa developed in 
the 17th century by little known but radical authors, is a 
type of novel which shows many tendencies of thought which 
blossomed forth years later in the works of more gifted 
men. 

Inthe Extraordinary Voyage before 1700, Istudied the 
origin and development of this form of novel, with partic- 
tiar emphasis upon the relation of this type to the numer- 
ous accounts of real voyages which were published during 
the 17th century. 


III. — Rea, VovAcEs AND IMAGINARY REALMS. 
a) Accounts of Real Voyages. 


A great interest in accounts of voyages was manifested 
in France well before 1660 (4). Detailed realism, first in 


(4) A modification of the opinion of M, Martino who held that the 
increase in publication of « Voyages » dates from 1660. (Ci. L’Orient 
dans la littérature francaise). I arrived at this conclusion after 
finding a number of accounts of voyages, published betwen 1645 
and 1660, which I had never seen cited. Cf. Appendix of Extra. Voy. 
bef. 1700 


i? 
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engravings and later in verbal description, grew steadily in j 
the years 1600-1660. Little by little, the printed Relations 


de Voyage gave to the far corners of the earth a reality 
which had been unknown to earlier readers. Laymen as 


well as missionaries (5) fared forth to Africa, Asia, and the 


two Americas in these years. On their return, these men 
found eager listeners for their stories and eager readers for 
their accounts of travel. Waning interest in the historical 
and pseudo-historical novels of the middle of the century 
seems to have given added stimulus to the writing and 
publication of « real voyage » literature. A curious light 
is thrown upon this development by Chapelain, who was 
certainly well informed of the mind of the public. Writing 
to a friend in 1663, he says : 


Nostre nation a changé de goust pour les lectures et, au 
lieu des romans qui sont tombés avec la Calprenéde, les 
voyages sont venus en crédit et tiennent le haut bout dans 
la cour et dans la ville (6). 


The populary of accounts of voyages did not wane after 
1663. On the contrary, there was a constantly increasing 
publication of these stories in the last quarter of the 17th 
century. Travelers such as Tavernier and Bernier were 
honored by Louis XIV and the number of editions of their 
works shows them to have been popular if not gifted authors. 
A host of less important men wrote accounts of their tra- 
vels at this time (7). 

The first authors of Extraordinary Voyages depended 
upon the growing popularity of true accounts of voyages 


(5) The Relations of the Jesuits (1610-1791) occupy 73 volumes. 

(6) Chapelain, Lettres, ed. Tamizey de Larroque, Paris, 1883, 
vol. 2, pp. 340-341. 

(7) Cf. P. Martino, Op. cit., G. Chinard, Op. cit., or better, E. 
Bourgeois and L. André, Les Sources de l’Histoire de France (1610- 
1715), Géographie et Histoires Générales, Paris, (Picard) 1913. This 
book, although not complete, contains the largest Bibliography of 
17th century French Voyages known to the writer. 
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to gain the attention — and sometimes the credence — of 
their readers. By adding the description of an idealized land 
to an authenticated narrative of imaginary travel and adven- 
ture, the voyage novel of this type obtained the suffrage 
of two distinct classes of readers. Those who read « voyages » 
to be amused, found a tale of shipwreck and exploration 
which was entirely to their liking. Those who wished food 
for thought and reflection, found a deal of theory, utopian 
and often sacrilegious. 

The Extraordinary Voyage is then a blending of two ele- 
ments — a realistic and authenticated story of adventurous 
travel, and a utopian account of a far-off land. The adven- 
turous and realistic parts of the novel are drawn in each 
case from earlier accounts of real adventures. The second 


part — the description of the idealized and distant coun- 
try — is based generally on earlier accounts of perfect com- 
monwealths. 


b) Imaginary Realms. 


_ The first creators of imaginary realms took little care to 
authenticate their stories. Careful documentation of events, 
of dates, of places, was not thought of by medieval authors. 
Charlemagne and Saint Catherine travel in miraculous ways 
and sometimes to fanciful lands. No Dutch or Portuguese 
vessel of a certain number of tons is introduced to render 
plausible the story of Saint Brendan’s Isle. The Isle Son- 
nante of Rabelais and the Utopia of More are alike in their 
lack of realistic setting. Circumstantial and convincing de- 
tails are lacking in these two stories, which show only a 
faint reminiscence of discoveries in far lands. 


Although Bacon’s Nova Atlantis (1627) and Campanella’s 
Civitas Solis (1637) share with More’s Utopia an almost 
total lack of authentication, the tendency to authenticate 
imaginary voyages written in French appears at an early 
date. The shipwreck of un navire marchand qui tiroit 
devers Lisbonne is the cause of the discovery of L’Isle des 
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Hermaphrodites (8), a transparent political satire of 1605. 
Although this story falls in the class of Satirical Voyages, 
the Portuguese merchantman indicates the means of authen- 
tication which later authors of Extraordinary Voyages will 
employ. ; ; 

In addition to the purely imaginary realms mentioned, 
there grew up in France, during the 17th century, two 
authenticated legends which exerted a great influence on 
the novel of Extraordinary Voyage. These were the legend 
of the Incas and the legend of the Austral Land. 

Garcilaso’s Historia de los Incas was published repeatedly 
in French translations after 1632 (9). This account of an 
almost ideal kingdom was far more convincing than any of 
the far-off Utopias. Garcilaso was himself a descendant of 
the Incas and his story of their kingdom was accepted, in 
the 17th century at least, as the testimony of an eye-witness. 
The belief that a land so nearly perfect had existed, but 
a few years before, was not without influence in the last 
quarter of the 17th century in France. 

Maps printed in the 17th century sometimes show the 
Tierra del Fuego and Australia forming parts of one gigan- 
tic Southern or Austral Land (x0). Captain Binot Paulmier 
de Gonneville had visited 2 Southern Land (really the coast 
of South America) in 1503, before Magellan, Loaisa, or 
Saavedra. The written voyages of these men had attracted 
attention and had been confused with the accounts of Aus- 
tralia. Many explorers had visited Australia or Australasia 
before 1630 (11). Accounts of the voyages of these men had 


(8) T. Artus, Les Hermaphrodites, Paris 1605, in-12. 

(9) Le Commentaire royal ou lVHistotve des Yneas, (trad. par 
Jean Beaudoin) Paris, 1633, 2 vol. in-4. This first translation was 
followed by French editions of 1634, 1658, 1672, 1704, 1731, 1735, 
1737, and 1744. 

(10) Cf. C. Wytfliet, Histoire wuniverselle des Indes, Douai, 
1605, in-fol. 

(11) Fernande de Quir (Quiros or Quairos) in 1606, Willem Schou- 


ten in 1615, Jacques 1’Hermite in 1624, and Francois Pelsart in 
1629. 
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been printed in Latin, French, or English. In particular, 
De Quir’s account (12) had appeared in Latin, French, 
Spanish, and English before 1630. 

With all these publications there grew up the legend of 
, the Terre australe inconnue, — a land of ideal climate and 
of untold riches. Canada, the Antilles, and parts of Africa 
had been visited by many French explorers, missionaries, 
and adventurers before 1650. The primitive civilization of 
the North American Indians had been fully described. The 
ideal civilization of the Incas was known to have perished, 
a few years before. There remained, however, the « Austral 
Land », still vague, still unknown, — a legend of the 17th 
century which corresponds to the « Ile de France » of 1787, 
or to the « Tahiti » of more recent years. This « Austral 
Land » was used as the setting for the first two novels of 
Extraordinary Voyage. 


TV. — A PRECURSOR OF THE EXTRAORDINARY VOYAGE. 


There appeared at Paris, in August 1648, a:small quarto 
volume of « real » travels which although not an Extraor- 
dinary Voyage contains two of the elements always found 
in the novel of this type : (1) A realistic account of travel (2) 
An imaginary and idealized account of distant communities. 
‘Lhe Voyages du sieur Vincent Le Blanc (13) may be consid- 
ered as a direct ancestor of the novel of Extraordinary 
Voyage because of its great realism and decided idealizing 
tendency although the fact that such a man as Vincent 
Ive Blanc lived and traveled excludes the book from the 


(12) Eighth Petition to the King of Spain, In De Bry, India Orien- 
talis, in Purchas Pilgrimes, and separately in French (Paris, 1617. 
Title Copie de la requeste etc. is 

(13) Les Voyages fameux du sieur Vincent Le Blanc, Marseillois.. 

aux quatre parties du monde. (Redigez par Pierre Bergeron), Paris 
(G. Clousier), 1648, in-4. Other editions 1649, 1658. 


{ 
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field of purely imaginary literature. Le Blanc’s life-story 

"was elaborated by Bergeron, the editor of the Voyages de 
Vincent Le Blanc. These elaborations, grafted upon an 
account of personal experience, are curious. 

Madagascar is presented as a land of peace and plenty 
where one sees no beggars comme en Europe. The court of 
a certain African prince is not followed about by a troop 
of people seeking political preferment — as is the case with 
European courts: Among the Abyssinians, it is an unheard 
of crime to conspire against the King, chose bien esloignée 
de la perversité et corruption de nostre malheureuse France. 
The Abyssinians ate better Christians than the French in 
some tespects. The religious freedom found in ports of the 
East Indies is strikingly presented. There is, in short, a 
distinct tendency to idealize certain far-off countries, to the 
disparagement of Europe. The virtues of these peoples are 
openly opposed to the vices of Bergeron’s fellow countrymen. 
The realism of Le Blanc’s adventures adds greatly to the 
strength of his editor’s criticism of Europe. 

Bergeron is, of course, far from being the first to write 
of the virtues of little known peoples. Many travelers and 
missionaries had mentioned, even in the 16th century, the 
lack of private property among primitive peoples. Early 
writers had called attention to the generally happy condition 
of a primitive society founded upon equality and liberty. 
The cumulative force of such expressions in accounts of 
voyages published before 1700 would be a fascinating study. 
That which is noteworthy in Bergeron’s edition of Le Banc’s 
travels is his conscious criticism of European ways, grafted 
upon the first-hand account of another man’s voyages to 
distant lands. 

The fact that Vincent Le Blanc left a written account of 
his travels, an account later edited by Bergeron, excludes 
this story even from the general category of Imaginary 
Voyages. Still, regardless of the processes of its composi- 
tion, the Voyages du sieur Vincent Le Blanc is a litetary 
ancestor of the later Extraordinary Voyage. 
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Gabriel Foigny (1640-1692), a renegade Franciscan monk, 
published an Extraordinary Voyage at Geneva in 1676. This 
: novel, purporting to be a story of the discovery of Australia 
by a Frenchman named Sadeur, was frequently reprinted, 
first under the title La Terre australe connue, and later as 
Les Aventures de Jacques Sadeur (14). 


a) The Voyage and Adventures. 


The first part of the Terre australe connue teems with the 
most exaggerated adventures. Sadeur is kidnapped twice and 
shipwrecked four times in the first fifty pages of the story 
He visits Spain, Portugal, the Congo, some unknown islands, 
-and finally Australia. Sadeur’s adventures between the time 
of his fourth shipwreck, on the Indian Ocean, and his arrival 
_ in Australia, are fantastic and quite unbelievable. On several 
islands he does battle with strange and fearsome beasts of 
many sorts. Giant birds lift him in their claws and carry him 
for miles — much as they do the better known Gulliver. 

As far as 17th century readers were concerned, the fan- 
tastic parts of the book might well have been inserted, to 
embellish the story, by some « editor ». Such practices were 
not uncommon at the time. Of course Foigny’s readers did 
‘not believe that Sadeur had battled successfully with such 
“birds. It is well to remember in this connection, however, 
that unicorns and floating islands attracted some serious 
attention in France after 1675 (15). Some things, which to 
us seem grossly impossible, were merély in doubt and under 
discussion at the time of this publication. : 

To counteract these fantastic elements, realism of mi- 
nute details is found in Foigny’s Terre australe connue. 
‘There is reference, time and again, to the absence in Aus- 


(14) For titles see Bibliography. 
(15) Cf. G. Atkinson, Op. cit. pp. 5, 16; or Journal des S¢avans, 
‘2 aott 1677. 
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tralia of snakes, of vermin, and of, all poisonous creatures. 
Sadeur gives distances between certain points in the Congo, 
and states baldly that previous accounts of these regions 
are faulty. The names of unimportant people are given and 
minor incidents of sea-voyages are referred to. 

In addition to these realistic details, the story as a whole 
purports to be the account of Sadeur’s life, taken from his 
diaries. It is stated in the preface of the book that the 
« editor » was present at Livorno (Leghorn) on Sadeur’s 
return to Europe and talked with him at length. A pathetic 
account of Sadeur’s death adds some semblance of truth 
to the description of the hero’s last days. Further the 


« editor » hopes, after the fashion of real explorers in their - 


accounts, that the newly discovered land may be claimed by 
France. 


b) The Ideal Land. 


The Australians of the story are a strange people. Each 
individual being hermaphroditic, there are no families, no 
marriages. Children are brought forth and reared in a com- 
munity building. Kach individual must contribute one child 
to the state. The days are spent in cultivating remarkable 
fruits, in meditation, in debates, and in public exercises. 
Sadeur learns much of the religion and tradition of the 
people from a certain « good old man » — a stock character 
in many idealized accounts of voyage. The Australians look 
dcwn upon Europeans as upon a sort of beast, whose entire 
time is taken up with matters of sex. The wars and relig- 
ious quarrels of Europe are likewise scorned by these peace- 
loving and uniform people. The tyranny of man over woman 
is also condemned. In short, by the assumption of a perma- 
nent community in which difference of sex did not exist, 
Foigny was able to heap scorn upon his fellow Europeans. 

The religion of the Australians is Deism. Their chief doc- 
trine is that religious matters are not to be discussed. Sa- 
deur’s tutor, the « wise old man » scoffs at the idea of a 
God who reveals himself to certain peoples and not to others. » 


si 
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According to Australian tradition, the first men were her- 
maphroditic. One of these, mating with a serpent, swam 
oif to another part of the world. The offspring of this couple 
were men and women — the ancestors of the « human » 
race (16). There is a force of satire in the account of these 
virtuous .and happy Australians living uncorrupted in their 


‘paradise, while sinful Europeans suffer cold, hunger, and 


sin. Foigny was persecuted because the Australians of his 


novel did not sin in Adam (17). 


c) Sources and Influences. 


Many realistic details of the Terre australe. connue can 


_be traced to the Highth Petition of De Quir (18) and to the 


account of the Congo in the India Orientalis of De Bry (19). 
Foigny was doubtless familiar with some accounts of pirates 
and filibusters. Much of the fantastic part of the story, the 
strange beasts and giant birds, may-be traced back to a folk- 
lore of the marvelous, which appears in the Images du 
Monde during the Middle Ages, and in many later works of 
fantasy. It is very likely that Foigny knew some accounts of 


voyages to India, as his story has reflections of drug taking, 


of magic performed by sacred waters, and of the suicide 
of faithful retainers upon the death of their master. There 
is no detailed following of the Utopia, the Nova Atlantis, 
or the Civitas Solis, although Foigny must have been influen-. 
ced in a general way by these fantasies. 

The sources of the hermaphroditism have been indica- 


(16) This « tradition » seems to be a reflection of Plato’s androgynes 
and of an old Jewish heresy that Eve bore a child to the serpent 
which tempted her. 

(17) Cf. Bayle, Dictionnaire (1715), Article Sadeur. Notes. An 
edition’ of the Sadeur not cited previously, to my knowledge, (Paris, 
1705, chez’J. et M. Guignard) contains the first privilége, dated 
December 14, 1704. These words from the Approbation are note- 
worthy. A considérer cet ouvrage comme un pur Roman, l’impres- 
sion peut en étre permise. 

(18) Cf. Note 12 supra. 

(19) Vera Descriptio Regni Africani, Pars 1, Francfort, 1598, in-4. 
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ted (20). The Deism of the Australians is similar to that 
teported in several accounts of far countries published in 
French in the early 17th century. The Pachacamac, or. 
incomprehensible God, of the Incas according to Garcilaso 
is similar to the unrevealed God of all Deists (21). The 
Tartars were also reported to believe in a God, creator of 
all things, whom they did not honor « by prayers, by praise, 
or by any service or ceremony. » (22) A very common report 
in 17th century French Voyages is that which reads : « These 
people are contented and have plenty. They have neither 
churches, priests, nor any ceremonies of religion. » It was 
only natural that this should have been the report of men 
who had left behind them a France still filled with the 
memory of religious wars. Such reports were published 
constantly during the second and third quarters of the 17th 
century. During the same period, the Koran was translated 
into French, and accounts of the religion of the Persians, 
the Chinese, the Hindus, the Tartars, the North and South 
American Indians became known. Again, during the same 
period, the free-thinking followers of Gassendi and the stu- 
dents of Descartes’ rational methods of thought were increa- 
sing. 

It would be strange indeed if reports of many different 
revelations, together with reports of happy peoples who had 
had no revelation of any sort, if these new and apparently 
authentic statements had passed unnoticed by free-thinkers 
before Fontenelle (23). Constant reports of this sort must 


(20) Cf. Note 16 supra. 

{21) Garcilaso, Histoire des Yncas, (tr. J. Beaudoin) Paris, 1633, 
in-4.. Livre II, Ch. II. 

(22) P. Bergeron, Relation des» Voyages en Tartarie, Paris, (Mi- 
chel Soly) 1634, in-8, p. 323. Another édition, Voyages faits prin- 
cipalement en Asie dans les xui-xv° siécles, accompagnés de l’His- 
tuire des Sarasins et des Tartares, appeared at The Hague, in 1735. 
4to. 

(23) Cf. De Vorigine des Fables, of Fontenelle. Mention of Kaf- 
firs, Iroquois, Arabs, Chinese, the History of the Incas. Cfuvres 
de Fontenelle, Paris (Salmon) 1825, vol. 4. 
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have influenced the growth of Deism in France. Certainly 
_ Deism did not grow up by pure accident in the same period 
which witnessed the first favorable presentation of non- 
Christian doctrine. Thanks to these new facts brought to 
the attention of trained thinkers, it became possible to 
defend Deism by appeal to precedent and experience as well 
as by an appeal to mere reason. 

Of course many writers of accounts of real voyages had 
no intention of undermining the belief of their fellows at 
home. With Foigny, the author of the first Extraordinary 
Voyage, the attack on Christian tradition is conscious, logi- 
cally worked out, and therefore dangerous (24). 


‘VI. — Tue Hisrorre pes SiVARAMBES OF DENIS VATRASSE. 


Denis Vairasse d’Alais, a lawyer, soldier, and lecturer 
oR geography, was the author of an Extraordinary Voyage 
published in French in 1677-1679 (25). The Histoire des 
Sévarambes (26) is a carefully authenticated imaginary 
voyage of discovery. 


a) The Voyage. 


Captain Siden, the hero of the novel (27), is shipwrecked 
on the coast of Australia. With fellow survivors, he builds a 
palisaded camp near the shore and spends ‘some months 


(24) Space does not permit, in this brief résumé, a consideration 
of the early Extraordinary Voyages as novels. The Terre australe 
connue is, however, the most poorly composed story of the type pu- 
blished before 1720, albeit one of the most daring from the point 
of view of. ideas. 

(25) An English translation of the First Part of the story had 
appeared at London in 1675, before the first publication in French. 

(26) For titles of editions, cf. Bibliography. 

(27) It will be noted that « Siden » is the author’s first name 
transposed. Likewise « Sevarias », the founder of the ideal civili- 
zation reported, bears the name of « Vairasse » transposed, 
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before finding trace of the natives. When these latter appear 
from the interior, the Europeans are transported to the 
capital of the country. Here Captain Siden finds an ideal 
government and civilization. 

After many years among these people, the hero returns to 
Europe. When within sight of his home port, Captain Siden 
is mortally wounded in a battle with pirates. His mémoires, 
like those of Sadeur, were collected and arranged by the 
« editor ». In the Histoire des Sévarambes, the Préface 
contains written and signed testimony showing that the ves- 
sel named in the story did sail from such a port on such a 
date, that this vessel was wrecked, and that Captain Siden 
did remain on the coast of Australia. One long letter, signed 
by a man named Skinner, is « reproduced » verbatim in 
this cunning preface (28). 


b) The Ideal Land. 


Marriage, education, agriculture, building, even amuse- 
ments, are regulated by law among the Sévarambes. Captain 
Siden makes a serious study of the history, laws, lan- 
guage, and religion of the people. These matters fill two 
hundred pages of the book, pages in which there is prac- 
tically no mention of Captain Siden or of his fellow adven- 
turers. | 

The religion of the Sévarambes is Deism: Extermal fea- 
tures of Peruvian and Tartar origin are thrown in to excite 
interest and to lend an exotic flavor. But Vairasse pleads — 
passionately, at times eloquently, for a Deistic conceptton 
of God. The theology of the Sévarambes includes the con- 
cept of transmigration, and of a final absorption of the indi- 
vidual soul into the spirit from which it came. 

Ethics and morals are based definitely upon moderation 
and reason, never upon tradition. Celibacy is one of the 


(28) The authentication is so skillfully written that it deceived 
a reviewer in the Journal des Scavans (1678). 
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greatest evils of European civilization, according to the 


Protestant Vairasse, who defends the polygamy of the Séva- 


rambian officials. 

The langage of the ideal land is, like that of Foigny’s 
hermaphrodites, a created and logical language. Vairasse, 
however, goes into the theory of grammar, syntax, and 
rhetoric. In the Second Part of the Histoire des Sévarambes, 
published in 1678-1679, there is a long tirade against rimed 
verse, which is of some interest because of the Quarrel of the 
Ancients. and Moderns. The condemnation of all rimed verse 
is generally set down as an 18th century development of the 
Quarrel in France (20). 

Forty pages of the second volume of the Histoire des Séva- 
rambes is devoted to a denial of miracles and to a violent 
criticism of the European priesthood. Many of the miracles 
of the Old and New Testaments are explained. 


c) Sources. 


The realistic beginning of the Histoire des Sévarambes 
is based directly upon Captain Pelsart’s account of a real 
shipwreck on the coast of Australia (30). The death of 
Captain Siden, when within sight of port, is perhaps a 
reminiscence of the story of Captain Binot Paulmier de 
Gonneville, who was similarly attacked by pirates after a 
long voyage to the « Austral Land », really South America, 
i503. 

The account of the ideal land shows definite reflections of 
Carcilaso’s Histoire des Yncas and of accounts of the Tartars 
by Marco Polo, by Bergeron, or by some other writer. It is 
extremely likely that Vairasse knew and imitated knowingly 
Les Sir Voyages de J.-B. Tavernier (1676), in writing the 
history of the Sévarambian kings. The account of these 


(29) A long citation from the first Edition of the Sévérambes may 
be found in the Appendix of The Extraordinary Voyage before 1700. 

(30) In Thévenot, Relations de divers voyages curieux, qui n’ont 
pas esté publiées. Paris, 1663-1672, in-fal. 
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imaginary kings is a mosaic of Garcilaso’s Incas and Taver- 
nier’s (or some other’s) Shahs of Persia. A strong leaning 
toward polygamy, and an interest in certain types of esca- 
pades would incline one toward the belief that Vairasse knew 
also Taverniet’s Relation du Sérail du Grand Seigneur 
(1675). ‘ 

The Deism of Vairasse shows definite influences of Gar- 
cilaso. He was doubtless also influenced by other idealized 
accounts of far-off countries, as Foigny had been. There 
is no detailed following, in the Histoire des Sévarambes, 
of the Utopia, the Nova Atlantis, ar the Civitas Solis, 
although it is not to be doubted that Vairasse knew these 
books. : 


VI. — Les AVENTURES DE TELEMAQUE OF FENELON. 


a) The Voyage Setting. 


Les Aventures de Télémaque, a landmark in the history 
of the French novel, may be classified as an Extraordinary 
Voyage (31). 

The travels of the hero by land and sea are made to real 
countries. The civilization of these lands, at the epoch of 
the travels of Télémaque, was but little known at the time 
when the novel was written. It is true that the goddess Mi- 
nerva, in the form of Mentor, accompanies Télémaque. But, 
as far as marvelous acts are concerned, Mentor might as 
well have been a wise man as a supernatural being. The 


(31) A satire and two translations, published after the Histoire des 
Sévarambes and before the “Télémague, required attention in a thor- 
ough study of the Extraordinary Voyage in the 17th century. Con- 
sideration of these somewhat extraneous works may be spared here. 
Their titles follow : Fontenelle, L’Ile de Bornéo (In Nouvelles de i 
République des Lettres) January 1686, — a political satire. 

Ibn Thofail, Hayy ben Yaqdhan (circa 1110 A. D.). An Arabic 
desert island story translated into French and English before 1690. 

Baltasar Gracian, El Criticon, 1649. A Spanish adaptation of Ibn 
Thofail’s Hayy ben Yagqdhan. English transl. 1681; French transl. 
1696. 
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"descent of Télémaque into Hades (Livre XIV) is of course 


impossible if considered from the point of view of authen- © 
ticated realism. It is not however at variance with other 
stories of early Greek heroes. In short, if the ancient Greek 


setting be once taken for granted, the emphasis of the book is 


found to be upon the real, the concrete, and the possible, 
vather than upon the supernatural. 


b) Relation to Earlier Extraordinary Voyages. 


Transparent referénces to 17th century society found in 
the Télémaque are very similar to the less artistic criticism 
of Europe found in earlier novels of the type. In the Télé- 
maqueé, as in the stories of Foigny and Vairasse, the adven- 


tures of the hero are merely the vehicle by which the theo- 


ries of the author may be conveyed to the reader. The poli- 
tical, social, and philosophical ideas of the Télémaque often 
proceed directly from the mind of Fénelon, rather than 
from the events of the story. Being more of an artist than 
his predecessors, Fénelon usually avoids long diatribes 
which obliterate, for the time being, all memory of the story 


of adventure. Still, anyone who will read the Terre australe 


connue, the Histoire des Sévarambes and the Télémaque, 
in the order named, will note a definite kinship between 
these three novels. One feels in each of them the struggle 
between the author’s desire to preach and his desire to hold 
the reader’s attention by a tale of adventure. 

The rationalism of Fénelon, his hatred of luxury and of 
the abuse of power, his insistence upon agriculture and 
upon education, all these elements bind the Télémaque to 
the Terre australe connue and to the Histoire des Séva- 
rambes. 


c) La Bétique. 


La Bétique, an ideal commonwealth described in livre VII, 
is presented in a way which recalls accounts of North Amer- 


ican Indians. The people of this happy land live in tents 


and move from one place to another when fruits of one 
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region are consumed. The women do'a good share of the 


work, particulary the making of a sort of shoe out of . 


skins (32). 

La Bétique differs from all earlier accoufts of ideal states 
by its absolute lack of imstitutionalism. These virtuous 
people, thanks to the precepts of Nature and Reason, live 
happily in a state of absolute anarchy. The fact that they 
are happy, prosperous, and virtuous without any sort of 
religion other than a study of Nature and Reason, is note- 
worthy. -Foigny was called to account because his Austra- 
lians did not sin in Adam, but few seem to have noticed 
that the people of La Bétique have maintained an unknown 
and original perfection without a revelation of any sort, and 
in spite of the fall of Adam. The inhabitants of La Bétique 
are « good savages » uncorrupted by the evil ways of other 
mations — and uninfluenced by the fall of man. It is far 
from certain that Fénelon wished to present this state of 
absolute anarchy as an example to be followed. Nevertheless, 
it would be hard to find a more complete denial of the conse- 
quence of the fall of man — or a more complete assertion 
of the theory that « man is good ». 

It would be strange indeed if the same accounts from 
which Fénelon took the realistic details of the tents and 
mocassins had not influenced him in arriving at the concept 
of « the good savage ». It has been seen, earlier in this 
résumé, that expressions of the « good savage » idea are 
of frequent occurence in accounts of missionaries and explo- 
ters published in the 17th century. 


d) Salente. 
The account of Salente (Livres X, XI, XVII) contains the 
idea of progress through reform — a distinctly new idea 


in the novel of Extraordinary Voyage. When Mentor and 
Télémaque first arrive in Salente, they find it to be very 


(32) M. Chinard, in l’Amérique et le réve exotique called atten- 
tion to Fénelon’s possible indebtedness to the reports of missiona- 
ries. 


¢ 
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much the same sort of kingdom as was the France of 1699. 


Mentor suggests social, legal, and educational remedies for 


the evils which exist. Later, in livre XVII, the reforms 


are seen to have been carried out. Luxury has been reduced 
to a minimum. Unemployed people have been sent from the 


city to the country. The agriculture of the land is flouris- 
hing. All the people are contented and at peace. Private 
property has not been abolished. Money has not been abo- 
lished. Only reforms which would have been ¢ practicable » 
in 17th century France have been carried out. And yet, the 
entire character of the nation has been changed. 

In the story of Salente, Fénelon welded together two 
elements which had long remained separated ; the destruc- 
tive satire, and the far-off Utopia. The joining of these two 
types of literature was only possible because of the concepts 
of reform and progress. 


3.0 9 0 epee CONCLUSIONS. 


The Bede sordtaxey Voyage is a type of novel originated 
and developed during the 17th century in French Literature. 
It may be distinguished both from philosophical works of 
the Utopia type, and from the marvelous, fantastic, or 
satirical voyages because of its geographic realism. 

The Extraordinary Voyage in the 17th century is a pro- 
duct of two factors : (1) A growing interest, particularly after 
1650, in published accounts of newly discovered lands and 
peoples (2) A growth of rationalism — the emancipation of 
reason from dogmatic tradition in thought. 

Constant comparisons between distant lands and France 
is found in accounts of real voyages published in the 17th 
century. One of the influences not to be overlooked in stu- 
dying the development of Deism in Europe is that exerted 
by these frequent reports of far- -off countries enjoying peace 
and plenty without churches, without priests, and without 
external forms of religion. 

The novels of Foigny and Vairasse, being carefully au- 
thenticated and, more important, being written with a defi- 
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nite purpose of preaching, mark the entrance of Deistic 
theories into the field of the « geographical » voyage novel. 
The Télémaque may be considered, not only as the ancestor 
of a great many. books of the 18th century, but also as the 
culmination, in the 17th century, of a tendency to defend 
rationalistic theories by an appeal to the facts of experience 
—- this defense taking the form of a voyage novel. 

; The Extraordinary Voyages of Foigny and Vairasse were 


apparently recognized as constituting a distinct type of 


| fiction i in French Literature at the time that Defoe’s Robin- 
son Crusoe appeared in English. This more celebrated novel 
was classified upon its appearance in 1719, by a French 
reviewer, as « in the style of the Histoire des Sévarambes 
and of the Jacques Sadeur (33) ». . 

This statement is not intended to denote either that Datos 
was indebted to Vairasse or Foigny, or that the influence 
of Defoe in France was lessened by the earlier writings 
of these more obscure men. It is contended, however, that 
the authenticated voyage novel was created in France, upon 
French sources, and that this sort of novel was so well 
known that the story of Defoe was classified, at the time 
of its.appearance, by some French readers. 

We turn now to a consideration of those novels, published 
in the first twenty years of the 18th century, which fall 
within the definition given of the Extraordinary Voyage (34). 


(33) Cf. Nouvelles littéraires, Amsterdam, for December, 1719. Also 
cited by W. E. Mann, Robinson Crusoé en France, Paris, 1916, 
P- 14. 

(34) The Abbé Bio ee the Abbé Bougeant, and Pierre de Les- 
convel have sometimes been listed as authors of Extraordinary Voy- 
ages. Their novels, being avowedly imaginary, do not, however, 
show that attempt at authentication which marks the Extraordi- 
nary Voyage as defined in this study. An account of the satirical 
and fantastic voyages of these men may be found in the Ap- 
pendix. 


CHAPTER I 


HISTOIRE DE CALEJAVA 
of 
CLAUDE GILBERT 


The first Extraordinary Voyage published after the Télé- 
maque of Fénelon is the Histoire de Calejava of Claude Gil- 
bert. Although not the best written, the Histoire de Calejava 
is certainly the rarest book of the type, there being only one 
copy known to exist (z). 

' Gilbert, writing in 1700, is an admirable example of free- 
thinking in- France at this time. As there is no trace of 
Fénelon’s influence in the Histoire de Calejava, it is quite 
likely that the Télémaque (published twenty times in 1699) 
was unknown to this provincial author. M. Lanson has noted 
the influence of Malebranche and of Nicole upon the Histoire 
de Calejava (2). Earlier accounts of ideal commonwealths 


(1) Histoire de Calejava ou de lVisle des hommes vraisonnables, 
Avec le Paralelle de leur Morale et du Christianisme, MDCC. (No 
_ place, printer’s name, or author’s name.) in-12, 329 pp. and table, 
No preface or introduction. The book is at the Bibliothéque Natio- 
nale (D? 7939 Rés.). Claude, Gilbert, the author, fearing prosecu- 
_ tion because of the opinions expressed in the book, burned all but 
one copy of the Calejava. The Abbé Papillon obtained this copy 
from Gilbert’s widow in March 1735. The book passed later into the 
collection of the duc de La Valliére. Gilbert, a lawyer by profes- 
sion, was born at Dijon June 7th, 1652 and died in the same city 
on February 18th, 1720. The Calejava was printed for him at Dijon 
by Jean Ressayre, a printer and bookseller. 

‘Cf. Papillon, Bibliographie des auteurs de Bourgogne, Dijon, 1742, 
2 vol.”in-fol. vol. 1, p. 249. 

(2) Revue des Cours et Conférences, 1908-1909, pp. 219-221. 

Nicole, a disciple of Hobbes, published a treatise, De la Charité 
et de l’Amour-propre, in 1675. , 
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seem also to have influenced Gilbert. « Preservation of the 
human species » and the relation of this idea to the theory 
of love and marriage had been developed, long since by, 
Saint Thomas Aquinas. Campanella, in the Civitas Solis 
(1637) and later Vairasse, in the Histoire des Sévarambes, 
had insisted upon these matters (3). Gilbert, in the Histoire 
de Calejava (p. 218), expresses the same opinions as Vai- 
rasse (4). 


The authority of Descartes in invoked from time to time in 
the Histoire de Calejava (pp. 198, 199, 200, etc.) in order to 
prove anti-religious statements of which Descartes would 
perhaps have disapproved. Plato is also quoted (Calejava, 
p. 184). Another authority to which Gilbert refers constant- 
iy, is the Koran (5). | 


One of the favorite theories of Gilbert is that of the right 
to happiness. He says (p. 209) Dieu nous a créés pour étre 
heureuz, and (p. 317) Diew nous commande seulement d’étre 
heureuz. The theory of the dependence of the mind upon 
the body permeates the entire book. Frequent expressions 
such as the following leave no doubt. of Gilbert’s material- 
istic philosophy : 

I] n’y a point de mal moral qui n’ait pour fondement un 

mal physique (p. 317). 
- Une sensation un peu forte; la faim ou la soif débauche 
Vattention du plus appliqué des Philosophes (p. 210). 

The name of the wise man Alatre (without adoration) is 
also evidence of the author’s opinions. Only one Christian 
precept finds favor with Gilbert — the golden rule. This. is 


(3) Cf. G. Atkinson, The Extraordinary Voyage before 1700, pp. 
18, 105, 129. For history of this idea of « preservation of species » 
cf. R. de Gourmont, La culture des idées, Paris, 1900, p. 210. 

(4) Histoire des Sévarambes, Amsterdam, (either 1702 or 1716 edi- 
tions), vol. 1, p. roo. a 

(5) Calejava, pp. 182, 186, 190, 194, 195, etc. The Koran had been 
translated into French by Du Ryer half a century earlier. 
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supported by the common will, and by the principle that 
tous les hommes sont égaux (p. 314) (6). 


_ Although very interesting as a document of opinions in 
1700, the Histoire de Calejava leaves much to be desired as 
a novel. ‘The events of the story and the personalities of the 
characters are completely subordinated to the tirades of the 
author. Not one incident is dramatically described. The ~ 
adventurous element found in the Extraordinary Voyages of 
the preceding century is almost entirely lacking in the 
Histoire de Calejava. Foigny, Vairasse, and Fénelon, each 
had laid the burden of their preaching upon a sturdy story 
of adventure. They knew, or felt, the natural inclination 
of readers toward tales of peril and shipwreck. But Claude 
Gilbert, tucked away in his comfortable Dijon, came peri- 
lously near returning to the arid and purely didactic form 
of the Utopia, of the Nova Atlantis, and of the Civitas Solis. 

Gilbert says of the*travelers : 

Je trouve dans les mémoires qui m’ont été fournis plusieurs 


x 


avantures trez-rares qui sont arrivées 4 ces trois personnes 
dans leurs voyages; mais je les passerai sous silence, parce 
qu’elles ne servent de rien 4 mon dessein principal, qui est 
d@écrire l’Histoire des Avaites. (Calejava, p. 18). 


He does, however, start the three explorers on a sleigh jour- 
ney in Lithuania. The ice’ melts, and they are forced to 
take refuge on an island in a snow-swollen river. A boat © 
rescues them, and they proceed down-stream to the sea. No 
description is given of the vessel on which the explorers go 
to the distant land of Ava (Cale=land; j=of, in the ima- 


(6) The theory of equality, the militant « equality » of the 18th 
century in France, would seem to be the product of two factors : (1) 
A mathematical conception of human affairs (2) The constantly reit-/ 
erated report of travelers to Africa and the two Americas, that in 
these uncivilized and happy lands all men are equal, al] men are bro- 
thers. Gilbert doubtless believed in « equality » before he found that 
the precept of kindness to others would reinforce his argument. 
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ginary language). The only account of the sea-journey is 
found in the following meagre words : | 
Comme le vent leur fut assez favorable ils y arrivérent 
en deux mois et quelques jours (p. 26). 
This is strangely reminiscent of the opening lines of Campa- 
nella’s Civitas Solis, in which the sea-captain tells of a two 
months’ journey in about as many words. 
_ The same lack of precision, the same failure to authen- 
ticate events, is to be noticed in the brief description of the 
return voyage (p. 324). Christofile, one of the two travelers 
to return, dies a week after landing in Europe. His compan- 
ion delivers the dead man’s notes and diaries, contained 
in a casket, to the proper relatives. The « editor » has re- 
ceived these sheets from the deceased explorer’s family, and 
has arranged them to the best of his ability. This ending 
conforms strictly to the tradition established by the Aven- 
tures de Jacques Sadeur (1676) and by the Histoire des Séva- 
rambes (1677-1679), — a tradition which survives for many 
years in the novel of Extraordinary Voyage. 


CHAPTER II 


LAHONTAN AND “ THE GOOD SAVAGE ” 


Although not an Extraordinary Voyage, or even an Ima- 
ginary Voyage, the Mémoires de Amérique of Lahontan 
are deserving of some notice here because of the anarchistic 
speeches of an imaginary savage in the story (1). This cu- 
rious book purports to be the development of notes taken 
by Lahontan during a protracted stay in Canada — an 
account of the experiences and conversations of a French 
officer in. the colonies, embellished by him after the fact. 
_ That Lahontan, particularly in the Dialogues, preached 
‘anarchy and the overthrow of absolute monarchy in 1703 is 
of peculiar interest to students of the history of ‘ideas. 
That these violent sentiments are placed by him in the 
mouth of an imaginary savage is a link between Lahontan 
and the authors of Extraordinary Voyages. 

Lahontan represents himself as the defender of monarchy, 
law and order. His interlocutor is a savage « who has tra- 
veled in France ». The « primitive man » refutes all the 


(1) Nouveau Voyage de Monsieur le Baron de Lahontan. Mémot- 
res de l’ Amérique septentrionale ou Suite des Voyages... Supplément 
aux Voyages du Baron de Lahontan ou dialogue curieux entre l’au- 
teur et un sauvage de bon sens qui a voyagé. La Haye, 1703, 3 vol. 
in-12. (The three parts of the title given are the titles of the three 
volumes). The Dialogues were reprinted in 1704 as a separate book : 
Dialogues de Monsieur le Baron de Lahontan et d’un Sauvage, dans 
VAmérique, etc., Amsterdam, (Boeteman) et Londres (D. Mortier) 
1704. in-12. Later editions are somewhat changed by Guedeville, the 
‘ editor. Cf. G. Chinard, Op. cit. pp. 167-187. The composition of the 
book is not of particular interest in the present study. The writers of 
Extraordinary Voyages who read it doubtless neve it the work 


of one man. 


1 y) 
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arguments of the French official and hopes that the power- 
ful and iniquitous few may be overthrown in France by the 
indigent and downtrodden many. How forcibly these revolu- 
tionary arguments are presented at this early date can be 
appreciated by consulting the work itself, or the long cita- 
tions given by M. Chinard in L’Amérique et le réve ezxo- 
tique. According to M. Chinard, the « bon sauvage » concept 
of the Jesuit Relations was probably adapted by Lahontan 
for the purpose of preaching anarchy in Europe. 

The « good savage » is certainly an old character in French 
Voyage Literature. Violent criticism of some abuges in 
France and extravagant praise of the uncorrupted peoples 
of America, Africa, and Madagascar occur almost from the 
first in printed accounts of travels to these countries by 
Frenchmen. In purely imaginative works, European civi- 
lization is criticised by uncorrupted foreigners in the Utopia, 
in the Nova Atlantis, and in the Civitas Solis before 1640. 
This criticism is due in some measure to the glowing ac- 
counts of distant countries. Total condemnation of European 
civilization is found in the French Voyage Novel as early 
as the Sadeur story of Gabriel Foigny, in 1676. The Télé- 
maque of Fénelon carries on this tradition in the 17th cen- 
tury, particularly in the account of la Bétique. In these two 
novels, a system of complete anarchy in a distant land is 
presented in charming terms. The gweat advance of Lahon- 
tan is, however, his frank appeal for anarchy and the over- 
throw of monarchy in France. Lahontan’s words are more. 
dangerous than Fénelon’s, even as Fénelon’s are fhore dan- 
gerous than those of More. 

One very striking source of Lahontan is a book which 
had some vogue at the time and which was not without in- 
tuence on the novel of Extraordinary Voyage in France — 
the Criticon of Baltasar Gracian. The savage Adario of the 
Dialogues of Lahontan is very much the same sort of per- 
son as the Andrenio of the Criticon (2). The Spanish of 


(2) This Spanish novel of 1650 is an adaptation of the Hayy ben 
Yaqdhan of Ibn Thofail, written in Arabic at Granada about 1150 
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Gracian was translated both into French and into English 
before 1700 (3). In this story, Andrenio is reared from early 
infancy by animals.on the Island of Saint Helena. He has 
no knowledge of men until the arrival of a shipwrecked 
gentleman who teaches him a language in which he may 
express himself. The dialogue in which Andrenio learns 
the ways of the world, and the subsequent travels of the two 
men in Spain, may be imagined. 

The naive but searching questions of Andrenio in Gra- 
clan’s story are not greatly similar to the diatribes of Adario — 
in Lahontan’s Dialogues, it is true. The moral element in 
Gracian and the anarchistic tendencies of Lahontan are also 
quite divergent. But dialogue of a « natural man » with a 
« civilized man » as a setting for a discussion of civilization 
is the salient characteristic of these two books. This similar- 
ity is enhanced by the names of the two primitive men, 
Andrenio and Adario. 


A. D. Cf. L. Gauthier, Ibn Thofail, sa vie, ses ceuvres, Paris, 1909, 
M. P. Conant, The Oriental Tale in England in the 18th Century, 
New York, 1908; El filosofo autodidacto de Abentofail (Preface by 
M. Menéndez y Pelayo), Zaragoza, 1900; E. Seilliére, Un grand 
moraliste oublié : Balthasar Gracian (In : Institut de France. Acad. 
d. sci. mor. et polit. Séances et travaux, n. S. Vv. 73, pp. 474-492); 
or G. Atkinson, The Extraordinary Voyage in French Literature 
before 1700, New York, (Columbia University Press) 1920. 

(3) L’homme détrompé, ou le Criticon (trans]. Mauroy) Paris, 1696- 
1698, 3 vol. in-12; The Critick, written originally in Spanish, by 
Lorenzo Gracian, one of the Best Wits of Spain, and Translated into 
English by Paul Rycaut, Esq.; London, 1681, in-8. («« Lorenzo » was 
the pseudonym of Gracian). . 

M. Chinard (Op. cit. p. 215) has given « Rico » as the author of 
the Criticon in Spanish. The cause of this mistake is curious. M. Lan- 
son (Revue des Cours et Conf., 1908-1909, p. 505) says : L’@uvre 
de Gracian se répand aussi en Angleterre grace surtout a la traduc- 
tion de Rico. This is a simple misprint, in the Revue des Cours et 
Conférences for « Rycaut », who was, as M. Lanson says, the trans- 
lator of the Criticon of Baltasar Gracian into English. As M. Chi- 
nard refers to these lectures of M. Lanson, it is likely that the mis- 

bree , : 
print in question is the cause of M. Chinard’s statements. 


CHAPTER III 


VOYAGE DE FRANCOIS LEGUAT 
of 
MAXIMILIEN MISSON 


I. — Puprication AND RECEPTION 


~ The Voyage et aventures de Francois Leguat et de ses 
compagnons en deux iles désertes des Indes Orientales is 
in many ways a unique book (1). Thanks to its authenticated 
realism, this desert island novel, written in 1707, has been 
considered to this day to be an essentially true story. Cer- 
tainly, a fiction of this type, antedating Robinson Crusoe 
by more than ten years and yet cited as a true story by the 
latest edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, is deserving 
of attention. 

Although constantly reprinted and tranlated in the years 
following its first publication, the Voyage de Francois 
Leguat was again published toward the end of the roth cen- 
tury both in a popular travel series in French (2) and as 


(1) In a recent article, A French Desert Island Novel, of 1708 
(Publications Modern Lang. Ass’n of America, December, 1921.}, 
I have called attention to the existence of this novel. Although 
reviewed in Journals for the year 1707, the tithe page of the 
first edition bears « London, 1708 ». Editions in French : London, 
1708; Amsterdam, 1708; London, 1711; « London, 1720 » (really 
Rouen); London, 1721; all 2 vol. in-12. The Amsterdam edition is 
a counterfeit of the 1** London edition. The 1721 edition at London 
corresponds line for line and page for page with the 1** edition. i 

Translations : English, London, 1708, 2 vol. in-12; Dutch, Utrecht, 
y7o08, in-4; German, Frankfort ,1709, 1723, Leignitz, 1792. For full 
titles, cf. Bibliography. 

(2) In Bibliothéque d’Aventures et de Voyages (2 fr. le volume 
broché), Paris, 1883. 
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a document of scientific interest in a scholarly English 
series (3). ie 

It is of course amusing that well reputed naturalists of 
our time have named certain extinct birds Erythromachus 
Leguati and Aphanapteryx Leguati in the belief that the 
hero of this fiction was a real observer (4). But it is a far 
more striking fact that this novel, written in 1707, has 
deceived, not only scientists, but critics and bibilographers 
of the present generation to whom Robinson Crusoe is an 
old story. 

Authority is not wanting to prove the authenticity of the 
Leguat story. An inspection of the Journal des Scavans for | 
1707 (5), of Haag’s La France Protestante (1849) (6), of Sir 
Edward Newton’s paper on The Extermination of Marine 
Mammalia (1873) (7), of H. Ullrich’s Robinson und Robin- 
sunaden (1898) (8) or indeed of the Grande Encyclopédie 
or Encyclopaedia Britannica (g), will reveal a unanimity 
of opinion which is well-nigh overpowering. 

Critics, by classifiying the book as a true account, biblio- 
gtaphers, by excluding it from the field of imaginative 
writing, naturalists and geographers, by citing « Leguat, 
the philosophic Huguenot » as an authority upon now extinct 
birds, all have added the weight of their opinion to the — 


(3) Publications of the Hakluyt Society, London, 1891. The Hak- 
luyt edition is a reprint, profusely annotated, of the first English edi- 
tion of 1708. 

(4) M. Milne-Edwards, the French naturalist, proposed the title 
Erythromachus Leguati, but Dr. Giinther of the British Museum 
and Professor Arthur Newton of Cambridge University preferred 
the form Aphanapteryx Leguati. Cf. Hakluyt edition Leguat, vol. 1, 
p. 81 ,note 3. 

(5) Supplément de l’année 1707. 

(6) Paris, 1849-1860, 10 vol. in-8. Article Leguat. 

(7) In Nature, Dec. 11th; 1873. Cited in Hakluyt edition of Leguat 
vol. 1, p. 74. : 

(8) Bibliographie, Geschichte, Kritik, (In Litterarhistorische Fors- 
chungen, vii Heft) Weimar, 1898. In this compendius bibliography, ~ 
Leguat is classified with Selkirk under « Wirkliche Robinsonaden ». 

(9) Articles : Leguat, Rodriguez, Dodo, etc. 
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apparent authenticity of the book itself. Still, it is possible 
to show that his curious book is a novel. 

It is evident that the Voyage de Francois Lequat must 
fall in one of the following categories : 
(x) A story of personal experience, true and original in all 
its essential details. 

(2) A story of personal experience, embroidered somewhat 
by an ingenious editor or collaborator. 

(3) A fiction in which the element of first-hand experience 
is negligible. 
It is proposed to prove here that the Voyage de Francois 
Leguat is a fiction which may be definitely excluded from 
the first two categories, all scientific treatises, bibliographies 
and encyclopedias to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Il. — AUTHORSHIP OF THE PREFACE. 


Francois Maximilien Misson who is generally conceded to 
be the author of the Préface of the Voyage de Francois 
Leguat, was not in any sense an obscure man (10). His 
Nouveau voyage dltalie went through five editions in 
French between 1691 and 1731, and through at least four 
English editions betwen 1695 and 1714. This book became 
so well known that the term « Misson » seems to have been 
used to mean « guide-book ». One went to Italy « with his 
Misson under his arm ». Addison’s remarks were appended 
to the 1722 edition of the Voyage to Italy (rr). Maximilien 


(10) Born at Lyon, and at one time a Conseiller du Parlement de 
Paris, Misson left France at the time of the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes and went to England. Having been engaged as tutor in a 
noble family, he traveled to Italy with his young charge, and studied 
diligently there. Misson seems to have been a rather distinguished 
member of the French Protestant community at London. He attrac- 
ted the hatred of not a few persons on the continent because of his 
outspoken dislike of Catholicism. Misson died at.London in 1722. 
For other details cf. Haag, Op. cit. or Michaud, Biographie uni- 
verselle. 

(11) The Hague, 3 t. in-12. 
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-Misson was, moreover, far more than an interested observer 
of the affair of the Camisards or « French Prophets » at 
London (12). His Thédtre sacré des Cévennes, published in 
1707 (13) was immediately translated into English with the 
title A Cry from the Desart (14), and constitues one of the 
most reliable documents on the « miracles » of the « Pro- 
phets ». Reviews of this work in the Nouvelles de la Répu- 
blique des Lettres (15), show him to have been one man 
whose opinion was respected in this strange affair. 

Although Maximilien Misson is often credited, in books 
of reference, with writing the Préface to the Voyage de Fran- 
¢cis Leguat (16), nevertheless one may go back of the diction- 
aries of anonymous works to the sources of information. 
Misson had a long quarrel with one Casimir Freschot, a 
mediocre author of travels and histories. The former was 
an enthusiastic Protestant, the latter an ardent Catholic. 
Both wrote accounts of Italy. It is only natural, therefore, 
that they should have quarrelled. The fact that this quarrel 
was recorded in a series of prefaces to the works of Misson 
and Freschot is of importance in studying the composition’ 
of the Voyage de Francois Leguat (17). 


(12) Cf. G. Ascoli, L’Affaire des Prophétes Francais, Revue du 
dix-huitieme siécle, 1916, pp. 8-28; 85-109. 

(13) London, in-12. 

(14) London, 1707, in-8. 

(15) June, 1707 and September 1707. 

(16) Barbier, Dictionnaire des ouvrages anonymes, Article on 
Voyage de Francois Leguat; G. Lanson, Bibliographie de la littéra- 
ture francaise moderne, under Voyages Extraordinaires. 

(17) Freschot had belaboured Misson in his Remarques Histori- 
ques et Critiques faites dans un Voyage d’Italie en Hollande Van 
17o4. In the Préface of the Voyage de FrangoisLeguat (p. xx), the 
author of the Remarques Historiques, Freschot, is called Impudent 
Anonyme, fourbe, and fripen. The Remarques Historiques is styled 
ce tissu de fables. In 1709, just a year after the publication of the 
Leguat preface, Freschot replied bitterly in his Nouvelle Relation de 
la Ville et République de Venise (p. 441). He says of the Voyage d2 
Francois Leguat : 

M. Misson préte la préface et la forme sous laquelle il parcit, quoi 


i " Wi: 
A 
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The Préface of the Voyage de Francois Leguat contains 
an answer to a personal attack on Misson by Freschot. Fres- 
chot’s next publication, in 1709, contains an answer to 
the insults heaped upon him in the Leguat preface. In the 
light of these facts, there can be no doubt that Misson wrote 
the preface of the Voyage de Francois -Leguat. That Mis- 
son was at the same time responsible for the form of the 
Leguat story is a statement made by Freschot and reported 
‘by Barbier in his Dictionnaire. Without either accepting 
or rejecting this testimony of an angry man, it may be 
wise, for the present, to postpone judgment regarding the 
composition of the book itself. 


III. — Two Sponsors oF THE « AUTHENTIC LEGUAT ». 


That Misson wrote the Préface of the Voyage de Francois 
Leguat is admitted even by strong partisans of the « authen- 
tic Leguat » (18). That Misson also interpolated the book 
itself with remarks geographical and historical is also admit- 
ted by the editor of the critical edition of the story published 
by the Hakluyt Society. Two serious students of the book 
have denied that practically the entire book was compiled 
by a well-read editor without any appreciable assistance 
from « Francois Leguat ». An examination of the work of 
these two scholars is necessary here. 

One attempt to prove the authenticity of the Leguat story 
was made by the late Thomas Sauzier. This gentleman 
reprinted and edited the Mémoires of Henri Du Quesne (19) 
a document of great interest in the history of the French 


gue déja arrangée par un autre qui l’avoit devant lui mis en état de 
faire lire les véritables riens dont il est rempli. 
Misson replied later in his. Nowveau Voyage d’Italie (La Haye, 1714), 
and the quarrel continued for some years. 

(18) Cf. Hakluyt Leguat. Editor’s Preface. 

(19) Un projet de République 4 I’Ile d’Eden (l’Ile Bourbon) en 
1689: par le Marquis Henri Du Quesne. Réimpression d’un ouvrage 
disparu.... précédé d’une notice par Th. Sauzier, Paris, 1887, in-8. 


- 
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Protestant refugees. Henri Du Quesne had considered foun- 
ding a colony on the Ile Bourbon and the Mémoires in 
question constitute a prospectus for this settlement. The 
editing of Du Quesne’s Mémoires on the part of Sauzier is 
a careful piece of work. With regard to Leguat, however, 
Sauzier’s studies leave much to be desired (20). © 

Sauzier’s contention is, briefly : « A man named Fran- 
cois Leguat lived and traveled. This man died in London 
in 1735. Therefore the Voyage de Francois Leguat is a true 
story. » One is reminded of the thesis in which the existence 
of d’Artagnan is taken as proof of the authenticity of 
Dumas’ novel. If Sauzier had proved his points, the matter 
would not, through his efforts, have been any the nearer 
a solution. . 


Part of the « evidence » retailed by Sauzier follows. A 


German author obtained the verbal testimony of the great- 
grand-daughter of Paul. Bénelle, a companion of Leguat, 
to the effect that the Voyage de Francois Lequat is a true 
story. There is, truly enough, mention of one « Paul 
Be...le » in the Leguat story. If we grant the propriety of 
taking verbal testimony from the ‘great-grandchildren of 
explorers, there remains one slight difficulty. It would seem 
rather uncertain that « Be...le » must necessarily indicate 
« Bénelle ». One would think that it might indicate any 
one of many names. Perhaps the very fact that there are 
many names beginning with « Be » and ending in « le » 
made the form « Be...le » attractive to the author of the 
story. 

Let us examine what is said of « Paul Be...le » in the 
Voyage de Francois Leguat. He is one of two « companions » 


The original book has for title ; Recueil de quelques mémoires ser- 
vans dinstruction pour l’établissement de l’Isle d’Eden. Amsterdam, 
1689, in-12. 

(20) All of the contentions put forth by Sauzier regarding Leguat 
in the work mentioned may be found in Michaud’s Biographie Uni- 
verselle, Paris, 1819. It is probable, although not certain that Sau- 
zier took his arguments from this work. 
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who are still living. It is stated specifically of « Paul 
Bele » : Il demeure présentement &@ Amsterdam. This 
information is reiterated in the Index at the end of the 
story, as if the author feared that some hasty reader might 
overlook it. The other surviving « companion », whose name 
is « Jacques de la Case », is far away, by mere chance, in 
America. The Index places him for the inquisitive reader 
(in italics) présentement dans V Amérique. Now no one 
would have thought of seeking « De la Case » at the address 
given. Further, there must have been several people named 
« Paul Be...le » in a.city the size of Amsterdam. 


It is a question whether Sauzier would have taken as se- 
rious any evidence about « Paul Be..le » if he had known 
the Extraordinary Voyages of Foigny, Vairasse, Tyssot de 
Patot, or even Gilbert. Certainly the man « Skinner » who- 
se letter is producei « verbatim » in the Au lecteur of the 
Histoire des Sévarumbes (1677) bears a strong resemblance 
to the « Paul Be...le » of this later story (21). It is, of 
course, barely possible that « Be..le » was a literary grand- 
son of Vairasse’s authoritative witness « Skinner ». 


' Although he gave no valid evidence of Leguat having h- 
ved or traveled, nevertheless Sauzier found contemporary 
and documentary evidence of his having died in September 
1735 at London (22). Upon the slender thread of this evi- 


(21) The authentication of the Histoire des Sévérambes, published 
thirty years before the Voyage de Francois Leguat was so convin- 
cing that a reviewer in the Journal des Scavans (1678) hesitated to 
label the book either as a real voyage or as a fiction. The reviewer 
invokes le témoignage de plusieurs personnes dignes de foy (among 
them « Skinner ») to explain the belief of many readers. Cf. Jour- 
nal des Scavans, Année 1678, pp. 87-89. * 

(22) Sauzier, like Michaud, refers to a, notice in the Bibliotheque 
Britannique ou Histoire des ouvrages des savans de la Grande Bre- 
tagne, t. 5, Partie u, La Haye, (Pierre de Hondt) 1735. Article x1, 
Nouvelles ‘littéraires. The notice reads : 

Mr. Leguat est mort. ici (London), au commencement du mois 
de septembre, Agé de nonante et six ans, et aiant conservé jusques 4 
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dence, in a literary journal, hangs Sauzier’s contention, not 
merely that Lequat lived, but that he wrote a considerable 
part of a certain book. Of course a man of this name may 
have lived, may have traveled, and may have died in London 
in September 1735. To prove this theory untrue would be 
impossible. It is not a question, however, of the existence 
of a man named « Francois Leguat », but of a book called 
the Voyage de Francois Leguat (23). 

The mere existence of the man « Leguat » has little to 
do with the authorship of the novel. Nevertheless an in- 
teresting light is cast upon this authorship by the com- 
ments of Jacques Bernard in the Nouvelles de la Républi- 
que des Lettres for December 1707 (24). Bernard’s crit- 
icism of the Voyages et aventures de Francois Leguat be- 
gins with the words : 


La Préface de ce Livre n’est pas de l’Auteur de l’Ouvrage. 
Celui qui l’a composée y maltraite diverses personnes de 
mérite... Une personne trés-bien instruite de tout ce dont 
on donne la Relation dans ce Voyage, m’avertit... que tout 
ce Livre est un tissu de fatras, qui enveloppe tellement les 
aventures véritables, qu’il faut le refondre pour le corriger. 


If the « Leguat who « retained a great freedom of mind 
and body to the age of ninety-six » was the same « Le- 
guat » who wrote the story of his life and adventures in 
1707, it is strange that he never answered the statements 
of Bernard. The defenders of the authentic Leguat have 


la fin une grande liberté de corps et d’esprit. C’est le méme qui 
publia en 1706 (sic) la Relation d’un Voyage ... Voyage et aventures 
de Frangois Leguat, etc... 

(23) The notice of death may be explained of course in many ways. 
The London correspondent quoted may have learned of the death of 
a man named « Leguat », and may have presumed him to be the 
author of the book in question. It is further possible that the whole 
notice was manufactured: for the purpose of making a bit of news, 
of perhaps to increase the sales of the last editions of the book. 

(24) Article I, pp. 603-622. This article is referred to in the « death 
notice » mentioned above. 
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never been able to find one written word from his hand 
except the « Voyage » in question. It is peculiar, not to 
say incredible, that such an author set pen to paper once, 
and once only. 

Misson, on the contrary, did not remain silent under the 
lash of Bernard — whose article was perhaps inspired by 
Misson’s ever faithful enemy Freschot. In the 1714 edition 
of Misson’s A New Voyage to Italy, there is a violent ans- 
wer, by Misson, on behalf of the silent Leguat. After re- 
ferring to Mr Leguat (a good and honest gentleman), Mis- 
son mentions: 


The account of Mr. Leguat’s Book in the Journal that is 
intituled Nouvelles de la République des Lettres; in which 
the author of the said Nouveiles uses very ill, without any 
Reason, both Mr. Leguat, and the Relation he has published. 

These sorts of Journals ought not to be turned into Defa- 
matory Libels, no more than Sermons. The Journals of 
Paris, Amsterdam, Leipsick, Trevouzx, nor any of the Rest, 
have nothing in’em but what is civil; and the good Repu- 
blick of Letters is not at all pleased with reading such slan- 
dering News... Some reasons which are not necessary for me 
- to explain here, oblige me to say here in favor of M. Leguat, 
that the Relation he has published is faithful and true (25). 


_ A few pages further on, and in another connection, Mis- 
son says : 


He who writes (or did not long ago) la Suite des Nou- 
velles de la République des Lettres, has always sought after 
every opportunity of disobliging (26). 


A very scholarly presentation of the case for the « au- 


(25) 4th ed. in English. London, 1714. 3 vol. in-8. To the Reader, 
p. XVII. 

(26) Id. p. xxv. It is curious that no student of the Leguat has 
noticed the anomaly of Misson declaiming against Voyages which are 
not signed by their authors, in the Préface of the Voyage de Fran- 
‘¢ois Leguat, a preface known to have been written by Misson but 
purporting to have been written by Leguat. Misson’s later prefaces 
accord well with this earlier trick. 
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thentic Leguat » may be found in the Editor’s Preface of 

the Hakluyt Society edition of the Voyage de Francois Le- 
guat, published in 1891. Both Sauzier’s thesis and Mis- 
son’s answer to Bernard on behalf of Leguat, are summa- 
rized by Captain Pasfield Oliver, the editor of this pains- 
taking edition. Far from being ‘convinced by Sauzier’s 
« proofs », Captain Oliver based his belief in the authen- 
ticity of the story upon the detailed observations to be found 
i2 the book itself. He says : 


The chief modern scientific interest, however, in Leguat’s 
description undoubtedly hinges upon the circumstancial delin- 
eation which he gives of the curious bird-fauna then extant 
in the Mascarene Islands, the subsequent destruction of 
which has rendered the personal observations of the philoso- 
phic Huguenot invaluable to naturalists, marked as they are 
by such evident simplicity and veracity (27). 


Captain Oliver’s reasoning is infinitely better than that 
of Sauzier and is therefore more difficult to refute. 

The editorship of Misson being admitted — even by 
Captain Oliver — it remains to be determined what part 
ef the « personal observations » in the book are authentic 
firts-hand observations. If all but a negligible part of these 
observations can by traced to earlier accounts — and this is 
the contention of the present writer — then the Voyage de 
Francois Leguat must be excluded, not only from the cat- 
egory of essentially true stories, but also from the second 
category of stories of personal experience somewhat ela- 
borated by editors. 

Before examining the sources of the description and in- 
cidents in the Voyage de Francois Leguat, a word of justifi- 
cation is due Captain Oliver for his serious and careful work 


(27) Editor’s Preface, p. 1x. This reasoning from internal evidence 
is much the same as that found in Haag’s France Protestante (Arti- 
cle Leguat) : 

Le Guat a su se tenir en garde contre le défaut habituel des voya- 


geurs. I! a bien observé et décrit simplement ce qu’il a vu. 
\ 
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on Leguat. It is not surprising that this editor clung to the 
theory of « Leguat the real man ». According to his acknowl- 
edgements, Captain Oliver was in constant communication 
with such well known scientists as Sir Edward Newton, 
_ Professor ‘Arthur Newton of Cambridge University, and 
Dr. Giinther of the British Museum. These men, knowing 
that the bones of certain extinct birds had been found on 
the island of Rodriguez (the scene of the Leguat story), were 
extremely anxious to have the apparently authentic account 
of 1707 reprinted. Captain Oliver naturally heeded the author- 
itative wishes of these naturalists. 


If the rather fragmentary bibliography of French Voyage 
literature existing in 1891 be considered, due credit must 
be given the editor of the Hakluyt Leguat for his judgment 
at that time. He himself made bibliographical discoveries 
later, however, which caused him to limit his first thesis 
slightly. In 1897, Captain Oliver translated and edited for 
‘the Hakluyt Society the Voyages of Du Bois (28). 

This book, printed as a Supplement to the Voyage of Francais 
Leguat issued by the Hakluyt Society, is in fact the direct 
source of most of the natural history description in the, Mé- 
moires of Du Quesne, previously referred to. It is as well 
both a direct source and an indirect source, through Du 
Quesne’s Mémoires, of some of the descriptions in the 
Leguat story. In editing this supplementary volume, Cap- 
tain Oliver seems to have had a slight suspicion that the 
Leguat story had been considerably enbroidered upon the 
basis of earlier accounts. The editor’s notes are few and 
terse, whereas in the Hakluyt edition of the Leguat the anno- 


(28) An exceedingly rare book. Les Voyages faits par le sieur 
D. B. aux Isles Dauphine ou Madagascar, et Bourbon, ou Masca- 
renne, és années 1669-70-71-72; ensemble les meeurs, religions, for- 
ces, gouvernemens et coutumes des habitans desdites isles, avec 
Vhistoire naturelle du Pais. Paris, (Claude Barbin) 1674. in-18. The 
Hakluyt edition has for title a literal translation of the French, with 
translator’s name. London, 1897, in-8. 
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tations are profuse. One concession regarding Leguat is 
made by Captain Oliver in editing this second book : 

It was doubtless from Du Quesne’s compilation of the 
foregoing accounts brought home by Carré, Du Bois, and 
de Lespinay, that Francois Leguat identified the Didine 
bird of Rodriguez as similar to the Solitaire of Bourbon (29). 

In a very modest postscript to the Hakluyt edition of the 
Voyages of Du Bois, Captain Oliver admits that there 
remains work to be done on the subject of Leguat. What 
wonder then that with greater knowledge of early French 
voyage novels, and by making use of the greater bibliogra- 
phy now at hand, it is possible to push on some distance 
beyond the point reached by Captain Oliver — whose pio- 
neer work has made later investigations easier (30). 


V. — THe Voyack anpD ADVENTURES 


Before turning to the sources of realism of Leguat, a brief 
résumé of the story itself may be useful. The Voyage de 
Francois Leguat deals with a voyage to the East Indies, 
with a residence on two previously uninhabited islands, with 
a sojourn at Batavia, and with a return journey to Europe 
via the Cape of Good Hope and the Island of Saint Helena. 
The entire narrative is carefully authenticated. « Francois 
Leguat », although past fifty-two years of age, prepares to 
sail with other colonist to the Ile:Bourbon — now [le de la 
Reunion — off Madagascar. The members of the expedition 
are French Protestant refugees in Holland who have gathe- 
red. about Henri Du Quesne, son of the famous admiral. 


(29) Introd. Hakluyt Du Bois, p. xxvi. It will be seen later that 
the author of the Leguat sometimes copied from Du Bois words 
which do not occur in Du Quesne’s Mémoires. 

(30) Since 1897, there have been many partial bibliographies of 
Voyages published. One monumental work, deserving the attention 
of all interested in travel literature, is Sources de l’histoire de France 
(1610-1715) (Géographie et Histoires générales) by E. Bourgeois and 
L. André, published by Picard at Paris in 1913. 
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Hearing that the King of France has sent a fleet to those 
waters, Du Quesne decides to abandon the project (31). 

On second thought, Du Quesne arms and sends forth « one’ 
small frigate » on a cruise of discovery. In case no French 
colonists are found on the Ile Bourbon, a small colony is to 
be set ashore there. If the Ile Bourbon is found to be inhab- 
ited, the frigate is to pass on to the Island of Rodrigue (32). 
Only ten colonists sail on the frigate, among them « Fran- 
gois Leguat ». At the conclusion of the story, only three of 
the original ten are living. These are « Leguat » (in Lon- 
don), « Paul Be..le » (at Amsterdam), and « Jacques de la 
Case » (in America) (33). 

The adventures of the ten colonists are many. The Ile 
Bourbon is found to be inhabited and the frigate sails on. 
Qne colonist dies before reaching Rodriguez. The remai- 
ning nine are landed on this uninhabited island together 
with a supply of guns, powder, lead, saws, hatchets, nails, 
kammers, fishing nets and agricultural implements. The 
frigate then sails away, its captain agreeing to return with- 
in two years. The colony its quickly established. « Fran- 
¢cis Leguat », who is far older thon his companions in exile, 
finds much time for reflection. He studies birds, animals, 
and plants. He makes many comparisons between the bles- 
sed state of nature and the corruption found in cities. The 
younger men, however, tire of fishing, hunting, and agricul- 
ture after two years. They long for female companionship, 


(31) This action is historical. Du Quesne had promised his father, 
the Admiral, never to go counter to the wishes of a French King. 
Upon receiving the news referred to, he gave up the project of colo- 
nization and retired to Switzerland. (Cf. Life of Henri Du Quesne 
in books of reference ). The circulars to attract emigrants were 
bound, and published printed in 1689. (Cf. Note 19 supra). 

What follows in the Voyage de Francois Leguat is not corrobo- 
rated by documentary evidence, and would appear to be quite withov’ 
foundation in fact. k 

(32) Also called Diego Ruys, Diego Rois, Redriguez. 

(33) Cf. Note 21 supra. 
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The frigate not having returned, as agreed, the younger 
colonists plan to depart. « Leguat », aged fifty-five, does 
rot wish to remain entirely alone and yields to the pressure 
of his companions. A boat is built and the entire party set 
forth for Mauritius. Their poorly constructed craft leaks 
badly and they are forced to turn back. A high wind all but 
prevents the adventurers from returning to the island which 
all but one had so gladly left (34). 

A second attempt meets with more success. « Leguat » 
and his companions reach Mauritius, a Dutch colony. Here, 
they are arrested on account of a huge piece of ambergris 
in their possession. One of the companions attempts to sell 
it, in ignorance of the fact that this commodity is subject 
to a monopoly of the Dutch East India Company. By order 
of the Governor, « Leguat » and the other adventurers are 
confined in a cabin on a rocky island two leagues from shore. 
Here they remain in utter misery for three years, living 
largely upon rice, until the order comes to send them to Bata- 
via for trial. 

At Batavia, the survivors are made to serve as soldiers 
in the Dutch fort. « Leguat » gives a description of this city 
and particularly of the Chinese found there. Another long 
account is given of the Kaffirs at the Cape of Good Hope, 
where the party spends some time on the journey to Europe. 
After touching at the Island of Saint Helena, « Leguat » 
reaches Flushing in June, 1698, after an absence of eight 
years. 


Vos Tap STATE OF NATURE 


An idea much discussed in the latter half of the 18th cen- 
tury, that of the « state of nature », is forcibly expressed 
in the Voyage de Francois Leguat. ‘The following, lines from 
the Preface, lines written by Misson, will show how definite 
is this concept. 


(34) The incident of similar nature in Robinson Crusoe, of twelve 
years later, will be recalled. 
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Las du tracas du Monde, et fatigué des peines que j’y 
avois souffertes, j’en quittai la vanité et le tumulte, sans 
aucun regret; et dans un age avancé, je songeai a tacher 
de vivre et de mourir en paix, hors de ses ordinaires et fré- 
quents dangers... Je pouvois espérer pour tofijours le déli- 
cieux repos que je n’ai trouvé que pour un tems, dans 1’Isle 
oll j'ai trés doucement passé deux années... J’y ai été nourri 
en Prince, dans l’aise et dans l’abondance, sans pain, et 
sans Valets. J’y ai été riche sans Diamants, et sans or; 
comme sans Ambition. J’y ai gofité un secret et indicible 
contentement, de ce que j’étois moins exposé qu’a |’ordinaire 
aux tentations de pécher. 


A few lines later, one is reminded, not of the Paul et 
Virginie but rather of Rousseau’s prize-winning Discours 
of 1750. 


Mes sérieuses réflexions m’ont fait voir l4, comme au 
doigt et 4 ceil, le néant d’une infinité de choses qui sont 
en grand’vogue parmi les habitans de cette malheureuse 
Terre; de cette Terre, of 1’Art détruit presque tofijours la 
Nature, sous prétexte de l’embellir (35). 


There is a certain charm in the solitude, the meditation, 
and the primitive life on the Island of Rodriguez as descri- 
bed by « Leguat ». 


L’entretien de nos cabanes, et la culture de nos jardins 
occupoit une partie de notre temps. La promenade en faisoit 
une autre (vol. 1, p. 124). 

J’ajouterai, sans Pharisaisme, que nous avions tous les 
jours nos exercices de dévotion (vol. 1, p. 125). 

Lecteur, ma principale occupation étoit de penser, dans 
nétre Isle déserte : souffrez donc que je vous dise quelquefois 
mes pensées (vol. 1, p. 103). ° 


(35) The present writer read a translation of these quotations, 
some four years ago, to a scholar deeply versed in Defoe. When 
asked if he could identify the passage, this gentleman said, « It is 
from one of the imitators of Defoe, of course. » Certainly the flavor 
of solitude and righteousness on a desert island did not come into 
this particular French novel of 1707 from the greater story of Defoe, 
published in 1719. 
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Je ne pouvois m’empécher non plus, d’abandonner mon 
esprit a diverses réflexions. J’envoyois homme 4a 1’école 
des Bétes. Je loitois mes (oiseaux) Solitaires de ce quwils se 
marioient jeunes..., selon l’état dela Nature (vol. 1, p. 102). 

It is indeed curious that this novel of 1707 should have 
as a setting for its « state of nature » the Island of Rodri- 
guez, only a few score miles from the Ile de France celebra- 
ted by Bernardin de Saint-Pierre in Paul ‘et Virginie, eighty 
years later. 


VI. — Tue Ricuts or Man 


In the second volume of the Voyage de Francois Leguat 
there is a long description of Batavia, based largely upon 
the earlier travels of Mocquet, La Boullaye le Gouz, and 
‘Tavernier (36). 

There are two passages dealing with Chinese inhabitants 
of Batavia, however, which have no parallel in the earlier 
works mentioned. On the contrary, one would think it likely 
that these are the creations of some such Protestant refugee 
as Misson. 

One of these accounts (vol. 2, p. 119-126) purports to be 
a description of Chinese religious rites. In reality it is a 
rather brutal satire of the ceremonies of the Catholic Church. 
Such sentences as the following récall Mlisson’s tirades 
against the Church of Rome in his Nouveau. Voyage d’lta- 
Ney i 

C’est ainsi que la religion mal-entendué dégenére souvent 
en extravagance... Ces Temples ressemblent assez aux 


(36) The author of the Leguat story knew the accounts of La Boul- 
laye le Gouz and Tavernier. The former is quoted with regard to 
trees (Leguat, v. 1, p. 87) and the Jatter with regard to precious sto- 
nes (Leguat, vol. 2, p. 135). It would seem likely that the Voya- 
ges of Jean Mocquet, editions of 1616, 1617, 1645, 1665, which con- 
tain a deal of information regarding Batavia, Java, and the Chinese 
in India had some influence on the account in question. For titles 
of works of Gouz, Mocquet, and Tavernier, ef. Bibliography. . 
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Fglises de ceux de la Religion Romaine... On y voit des 
autels, des cierges, de l’eau bénite et des images de cent 
facons (vol. 2, pp. 121-122). 
The other passage (pp. 104-113) purports to be an extract 
from the Sentences dorées de Hoangti-Xao touchant les 
Drotis de Vvhomme. Hoangti-Xao is reported to be one of 
the seventy-two disciples of Confucius. If these words’ are 
inspired by the doctrines of Confucius, they are probably 
changed considerably by their European sponsor. Certainly 
then do not resemble the Confucian Analects. Although, it is 
a far cry from China to Canada, there is a certain simila- 
rity between the Sentences dorées and the Dialogues of La- 
hontan, discussed earlier in this study. Misson may easily 
have known Lahontan in England in 1703-1705. Or Lahon- 
tan may have known like Misson, some early French accounts 
of Chinese doctrine brought home by missionaries (37). 
Regardless of the Sources of the Sentences dorées, it is 
curious to find the following sentences in a book often reprin- 
ted if French before 1721 : 
~ La loi radicale et fondamentale esi QUE TOUT LE 
‘MONDE VIVE; ET QUE s’il se peut, CHACUN VIVE 
HEUREUX... Souviens-toi que le droit de chaque Créature 
humaine qui a recu le don de vie de la HAUTE ET ADO- 
RABLE PUISSANCE, est de joiiir de tout ce que la bonne 
et sage Nature produit d’utile (vol. 2, pp. 105-106). 
Through the entire Sentences dorées the rich and power- 
ful are reviled. Speaking directly to the rich, the Chinese 
disciple says : 
Bientét le Pauvre, qui vaut mieux que vous, et qui est 
maintenant oppressé, vous écrasera (vol. 2, p. 109). 


VII. — Sources oF DETAILED OBSERVATION OF NATURE 


In one sense, the scientific gentlemen who named extinct 
birds Leguati or Leguatia are justified. There is a deal of 
« circumstantial delineation » of birds, animals, reptiles, and 
plants in the Voyage de Francois Leguat. It is possible, at 


(37) For accounts of Confucianism in France before 1705, cf. 
G. Lanson, Rev. C .et C., 1907-1908, p. 604. 
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the present time however, to trace a very large proportion 
of these observations found in the story to their original 
authors. Moreover, that part of the natural history content 
of the Leguat which cannot be so traced appears to be not 
only small in quantity but also extremely untrustworthy as 
first-hand evidence. 

It has been noted that is was the testimony of « Leguat » 
concerning birds which convinced the 19th century natu- 
ralists of the veracity of this novel. Let us therefore exa- 
mine first the account of the gelinotte, known to ornitholo- 
gists as Aphanapteryx Leguati or Erythromachus Leguati, 
and let us compare it with the earlier account of Cauche, 
printed in 1651. 


Leguat. 


Nos Gelinottes sont grasses, 
pendant toute l'année, & d’un 
gotit trés-délicat. Elles sont tou- 
tes d’un gris clair, n’y ayant 
que trés peu de différence de 
plumage, entre les deux Sexes. 
Elles ont un ourlet rouge autour 
de l’ceil. Et leur bec qui est droit 
& pointu est rouge aussi, long 
d’environ deux pouces. Elles ne 
sauroient guéres voler, la grais- 
se les rendant trop pesantes. Si 
on leur présente quelque chose 
de rouge, cela les irrite si fort 
qu’elles viennent |’attaquer pour 
tacher de l’emporter; si bien que 
dans l’ardeur du combat on a 
occasion de les prendre facile- 
ment (38). . 


Cauche 
Il y a des Pintades, appelées 
par les habitans Acangues, 


ayant le bec droit, court, & fort | 
les plumes mouchetées de gris, 
blanc, & noir. ...Des poules rou- 
ges, au bec de becasse, pour les 
prendre il ne faut que leur pré- © 
senter- vne piéce de drap rouge, 
elles suivent & se laissent pren- 
dre a la main; elles sont de la 
grosseur de nos poules, excel- 
lentes A manger (39). 


If we subtract the statements made by Cauche from those 
found in the Leguat version, there remain as proof of the 
authenticity of the latter (1) : Elles ont un ourlet rouge 


(38) French editions : vol. 1, p. 103. Hakluyt ed. vol. 1, p. 81. 

(39) Relations véritables et curieuses de l’Isle de Madagascar et 
du Brésil, Paris, (Courbe) 1651. p. 132. For some account of these ear- 
lier observers cf. Appendix II, paragraph 16. 
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aduiour de lil (2). Elles ne sauroient guéres voler, la 
graisse les rendant trop pesantes. The first of these obser- 
vations is apparently without parallel in earlier works. Per- 
haps Cauche, Carré, Du Bois, Du Quesne, Flacourt, Pouchot 
de Chantassin, and others whose writings on Madagascar 
and the Mascarene Islands antedate 1700 found the red 
border about the eye of a fowl too commonplace to deserve 
mention. Certainly it requires no great strech of the ima- 
gination to invent this detail. The second observation of 
Leguat finds a direct parallel, however, in Du Quesne (with 
regard to the famous Solitaire bird, akin to the dodo) : 
Ils se prennent 4 la course, ne pouvant presque voler 4 cause 
de leur graisse (40). Thus the Aphanapteryx Leguati is a 
composite of the accounts of two. birds by Cauche, and of 
still another by Du Quesne. The Aphanapteryr (unable to 
fly) characteristic is from Du Quesne; the Erythromachus 
(fighting red) characteristic is from Cauche. 

In view of the importance accorded by modern natura- 
lists to the description of the Solitaire bird (41), it is only 
fitting to examine this case in detail, although, to others 
than naturalists, the minutia’ of the subject may be fati- 
guing. The account of this bird, based upon the earlier ac- 
counts of Madagascar and the Ie Bourbon by Cauche (42), 
Du Bois (43), Du Quesne (44), and Carré (45), occupies 


(40) Recueil de quelques mémoires servans d’instruction pour Véta- 
blissement de l’Isle d’Eden. Amsterdam 1689. p. 62. This is an ela- 
boration of Du Bois’ statement. Cet oyseau se prend a Ja course ne 
volant que bien peu. 
~(41) The Encyclopaedia Britannica (Article : Dodo) says that the 
Leguat account of the Solitaire is unique. The details which follow 
may be found retailed, in perfect good faith, in Larousse, Article : 
Solitatre. 

(42) Relation, Paris, 1651, in-4. pp. 130-131. 

(43) Op. cit. p. 170. 

(44) Op. cit. p. 62. 

(45) Voyage des Indes Orientales, Paris, 1699, 2 vol. in-16. vat 
pp. 12-13. (For full titles see Bibliography). 
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pages 98 to 102 of the early French editions of the Voyage 
de Francois Leguat. The text and sources follow 


Leguat 


De tous les oiseaux de 1’Isle, 
l’espéece la plus remarquable est 
celle, a laquelle on a donné le 
nom de Solitaives, parce qu’on 
les voit rarement en troupes 
quoi gu’il y en ait beaucoup. 

Les males ont le plumage or- 
dinairement grisatre~ & brun, 
les pieds de coq d’inde, & le bec 
aussi, mais un peu plus crochu. 


Ils n’ont presque point de 
queue, & leur derriére couvert 
de plumes est arrondi comme 
une croupe de cheval. 

Ils sont plus haut montés que 
les cogs d’Inde, & ont le cou 
droit, un peu plus long, 4 pro- 
portion, que ne l’a cet oiseau 
quand il léve la téte. 

L’cil moir & vif, 
Sans créte ni houpe. 


& la téte 


Ils ne volent point, leurs ai- 
les sont trop petites, pour sod- 
tenir le poids de leurs corps. 


Ils ne s’en servent que pour 
se battre, & pour faire le mouli- 
net, quand ils veulent s’appeler 
Yun Pautre. Ils font avec vitesse 
vingt ou trente pirouéttes tout 
de suite, du méme cété, pendant 
Vespace de quatre ou cing mi- 
nutes : le mouvement de leurs 
ailes fait alors un bruit qui ap- 
proche fort de celui d’une Cré- 
cerelle; & J’on entend de plus de 
deux cens pas. 


Sources. 

(Du Quesne). Entre une infi- 
nité d’Oiseaux de différentes es- 
péces qui se trouvent en cette 
Isle, les meilleurs sont ceux 
que l’on appelle Solitaires, parce 
qu’ils sont ordinairement seuls. 

(Carré). I] ne ressembleroit 
pas mal a.,un Coq d’Inde s’il 
n’avoit point les jambes plus 
hautes. (Du Bois). les jambes & 


les pieds comme Poullets d’Inde. 


(Cauche). le bec gros, se cour- 
bant un peu par-dessous. . 

(Cauche). 11 a le cul tout rond 
le croupion orné de plumes cres- . 
pues. 


(Carré). Il ne ressembleroit 
pas mal a un Coq d’Inde s’il 
n’avoit point les jambes plus 
hautes. ~ 


(No mention of ceil, créte or 
houpe in earlier descriptions.) 


(Du Bois). Cet oiseau se prend 
a la course, ne volant que bien 
peu. (Du Quesne). Il y en a 
aussi d’autres qui ont le bec & 
les pieds rouges, ceux-ci ne vol- 
lent point du tout. (Cawche) Au 
lieu d’aisles ils ont plumes 
noires & recourbées. 

(Cauche, on jpage following 
above citations) Leurs perdris pa- 
reillement sont plus grosses que 
les nostres, ont le bec rouge, il 
y en a de tannées, d’autres tou- 
tes noires, ils se battent & s’en- 
tretuent comme les nostres, lors 
qu’ils sont en amour. 

(It will be observed that the 
description by Leguat might ap- 


‘ply to partridges), 
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~L’os de I’aileron grossit 4 l’ex- 

trémité, & forme sous la plumie 
une petite masse ronde comme 
une balle de mousquet : cela, 
& le bec, sont la principale dé- 
fense de cet Oiseau (46). 

On a bien de la peine A les 
attraper dans les bois, mais com- 
me On court plus vite qu’eux, 
dans les lieux dégagez, il n’est 
pas difficile d’en prendre. Quel- 
quefois méme on en approche 
fort aisément. Depuis !e mois de 
Mars jusqu’au mois de Septem- 
bre, ils sont extraordinairement 
gras, & le goat en est excélent, 
sur tout, quand ils sont jeunes. 
On trouve des males qui pesent 
jusques a quarante cinq livres. 

La fémelle est d’une beauté 
admirable; il y en a de blondes 
& de brunes; j’appelle blond, 
une couleur de cheveux blonds. 

Elles ont une espece de ban- 
deau comme un bandeau de veu- 
ves au haut du bec qui est de 
couleur tanée. 


(Four sentences omitted) 

- Quoique ces oiseaux s’appro- 
chent quelquefois assez familiére- 
ment quand on ne court pas aprés 
eux, on ne peut jamais les apri- 
voiser : si tét qu’on les a arré- 
tez ils jettent des larmes sans 
crier, & refusent opiniatrement 
sorte’ de nourriture, jusqu’a ce 
qu’ils meurent enfin. 


(Du Bois) Cet oyseau se prend 
a la course ne volant que bien 
peu. 

(Du Quesne) Ils se prennent a 
la course ne pouvant presque. vo- 
ler A cause de leur graisse. 

(Du Bois) C’est un des meil- 
leurs gibiers de 1’Isle. (Carré) 
Elle fait un des meilleurs mets 
de ce pais-la. (Du Quesne) IIs 
sont aussi gros qu’un Oye. 


(Carré) La beauté de son plu- 
mage fait plaisir a voir. C’est 
une couleur changeante qui tire 
sur le jaune. 

(Cauche) Leurs perdris ont le 
bec rouge, il y en a de tannées. 
(The black band from beak to 
eye is a characteristic of some 
European partridges. The « wi- 
dow band» would indicate black). 


(Carré) Nous voulumes garder 
deux de ces oiseaux pour les en- 
voyer en France, & les faire 
présenter a sa. Majesté : mais 
aussi-t6t qu’ils furent dans le 
Vaisseau, ils moururent de me- 
lancolie, sans vouloir ni boire ni 
manger 


(46) No such account in earlier writers. Such an enlargement at 
the junction of radius-ulnar bones with carpal bones (found in ske- 
leton of Solitaire bird on Rodriguez in recent years) is likewise found- 
and very definitely in skeleton of European goose and swan, birds 
which use wings as defense. The earliest account of this type of bird 


p 


describes it as being like a swan. Cf. Appendix II, 15. 


¢ 
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On leur trouve tofijours dans (Cauche) Si on tué le petit, 
le gésier, une pierre brune de la on trouve vne pierre grise dans 
grosseur d’un ceuf de poule; elle’ son gesier. 
est un peu raboteuse, platte d’un 
cété, & arrondie de l’autre, fort 
pesante, & fort dure. Nous avons 
jugé que cette pierre nait avec 
eux; parce que quelques jeunes 
qu’ils soient, ils en ont todjours 
& n’en ont jamais qu’une; & 
qu’outre cela, le canal qui va 
du jabot au gésier, est trop 
étroit de moitié pour donner pas- 
sage a une pareille masse. 

Nous nous en servions préfé- 
rablement a aucune autre pierre, 
pour aiguiser nos cotiteaux. 


Quand oes oiseaux veulent ba- | (Cauche) Ils ponnent sur |’her- 
tir leurs nids, ils choisissent un be qu’ils amassent, & font 
lieu net, & ils Vélévent a un leurs nids dans les forests. 


pied & demi de terre sur un 
tas de feiilles de palmier qu’ils 
ont ramassées pour ce desseiri. 


- Ils ne font qu’un oeuf, qui est (Gauche) Ils ne font qu’vn 
beaucoup plus gros que celui ceuf, blanc, gros comme vn pain ' 
d’une oye. d’vn sol, contre lequel ils met- 


tent. vne pierre blanche de la 
grosseur d’vn ceuf de poules. 


Thus far, the description of the Leguat version corres- 
ponds almost word for word with the descriptions of earlier 
writers. Those sentences which find no parallel in earlier ac- 
counts could have been observations on European bird skele- 
tons, or could have been invented to add realism to the 
Leguat story — as in the case of knife-sharpening. There 
follows, however, the remainder of the account of the Soli- 
faire according to « Leguat » — passages which cannot be 
traced to any earlier books known to the present writer. 
The following will be felt at once to vary greatly from the 
citations given thus far. 


Of the female Solitaires, we read : 
Une plume ne passe pas l’autre sur tout leur corps, parce 


qu’elles ont un grand soin de les ajuster, & de se polir avec 
le bec. Les plumes qui accompagnent les cuisses sont arron- 
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dies par le bout en coquilles; & comme elles sont fort épaisses 
en cet endroit-la cela produit un agréable effet. Elles ont deux 
élévations sur le jabot, d’un plumage plus blanc que le reste, 
& qui représente merveilleusement un beau sein de femme. 
Elles marchent avec tant de fierté & de bonne grace tout 
ensemble, qu’on ne peut s’empécher de les admirer & de les 
aimer; de sorte que souvent leur bonne mine leur a sauvé la 
vie (47). : 


Of the egg of this bird, « Leguat » Says : 


Le male & et la fémelle le convent tour a tour, & il n’éclot: 
qu’aprés sept semaines. Pendant tout Je temps qu’ils cou- 
vent, ou qu’ils élevent leur petit, qui n’est capable de pour- 
voir seul 4 ses besoins qu’aprés plusieurs mois, ils ne souf- 
frent aucun oiseau de leur espece 4 plus de deux cens pas a 
la ronde; & ce qui est assez singulier, c’est que le male ne 
chasse jamais les fémelles; seulement, quand il en appercoit 
quelqu’une, il fait en pirotiettant son bruit ordinaire (flapping 
wings like partridge), pour appeller la fémelle qui vient don- 
ner aussi-tot la chasse 4 letrangere, & qui ne la quitte que 
lors qu’elle ]’a conduite hors de ses limites. La fémelle en fait 
de méme & laisse chasser les males par le sien. C’est une 
particularité que nous avons tant de fois observée, que j’en 
parle avec certitude. 

Ces combats durent quelquefois assez longtemps, parce que 
Pétranger ne fuit qu’en tournant, sans s’éloigner directement 
du nid; cependant, les autres ne l’abandonnent jamais qu’ils 
ne l’ayent chassé. Aprés que ces oiseaux ont élevé leur petit 
& Pont abandonné 4 lui-méme, ils ne se déparient pas comme 
font tous les autres, mais ils demeurent toujours unis & 
compagnons, quoi qu’ils aillent quelquefois se méler parmi 
d’autres de leur espéce. Nous avons souvent remarqué que 
quelques jours aprés que le jeune étoit sorti du nid, une com- 
pagnie de trente ou quarante en amenoient un autre jeune, 

'& que le nouveau déniché avec ses pere & mere, se joignant 
Ala bande, s’en alloient dans un lieu écarté. Comme nous les 
silivions souvent, nous voyions qu’aprés cela, les vieux se 
retiroient chacun de leur cété, ou seuls, ou couple a couple, & 
laissoient les deux jeunes ensemble; & nous appellions cela 
un mariage. é 


It is only fair to the naturalists to say here that this last 


(47) These are the four sentences omitted above. 
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citation has never been taken very seriously. The beauty and 
amiability of the female Solitaires could scarcely be held 
to be scientific evidence of first-hand observation. Inas- 
much as no earlier author had ever seen more than a very 
few of these birds, it is strange that « Leguat » should have 
seen, quite often, « a company of thirty or forty ». It would 
seem that the author of these lines had forgotten — for the 
moment — that these birds are called, even by himself, 
Solitaires. 

The chasing of males by males and of females by females 
must be set down as conclusive testimony, of course, for 
the author himself — as if fearful of disbelief — insists upon 
his personal observation of this peculiarity. This method is 
far from being new with the Voyage de Francois Leguat. 
We have seen that Gabriel Foigny used the same means 
of authenticating strange statements in his Terre australe 
connue, an Extraordinary Voyage of 1676. In the Leguat 
story one finds very frequent use of this traditional method. 

‘The strange marriage ceremony among the birds is amply 
accounted for, a few lines later, by some philosophical sen- 
tences which must have had some novelty in 1707. 


J’envoyois homme a Décole des Bétes. Je lotiois mes Soli- 
taires de ce qu’ils se marioient jeunes; (ce qui est une sagesse 
de nos Juifs) de ce qu’ils satisfaisoient 4 la Nature, dans le 
temps propre, et dés que la Nature a besoin d’étre satisfaite; 
selon l’état de cette méme Nature, et conformément a l’mnten- 
tion du Créateur. J’admirois le bonheur de ces couples inno- : 
cens et fidéles, qui vivoient si tranquillement, dans un cons- 
tant amour. Je disois que si ndtre Ambition, et ndtre friandise 
étoient refrenées, si les hommes é€toient, ou avoient tofijours 
été aussi sages que le sont les oiseaux, pour dire tout en un 
mot, on se mariroit comme se marient les oiseaux, sans autre 
attirail ni cérémonies; sans contrats, et sans testamens; sans’ 
Mien, sans Tien, sans sujetion 4 aucunes Loix, et sans nulle 
offense; au soulagement de la Nature, et de la République : 
car les Loix Divines et humaines, ne sont que des précautions 
contre nos désordres. 


These « solitary » birds travel about in troops of thirty or 
forty! They go through sentimental ceremonies of courtship 
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and marriage! Evidently this author moulded the « state 
-of nature » to fit his own theories, thereby establishing a 
precedent which will be recognized by students of Rousseau, 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, and Chateaubriand. 

It is evident, even from the few citations given, that the 
value of the Voyage de Francois Leguat to students of natu- 
rai history is directly proportional to the indebtedness of 
this novel to earlier accounts, written by actual observers. 
Long before 1707,-Du ‘ertre (48) had left detailed and 
charming descriptions of birds, animals, fish, and reptiles, 
found in the Antilles (49). The style of Du Tertre is never 
excelled and seldom equalled in the Leguat story of forty 
yeats later, although there is plain proof that its author 
knew Dun Tertre’s work. Du Bois, Cauche, and Carré often 
equal their gifted predecessor Du Tertre in precision if not 
in charm. The minute observations and the attitude toward 
nature of these earlier writers shine through the pages of 
the Voyage de Francois Leguat. Recent naturalists, uninfor- 
med with regard to these earlier writers, recognized the 
first-hand character of these descriptions, even when embed-. 
ded in the story of « Leguat ». 

‘The cases treated in detail above are topia of the entire 
natural history content of the Voyage de Francois ieguat. 
There is not in the whole book a description of a bird, fish, 
reptile, or mammal which contains convincing first-hand 
observation incapable of being traced to earlier accounts. 
‘The detailed proof of this broad statement, quite too long 
to be given here, may be found in the Appendix (50)... 


(48) Author of a Histoire Générale des Antilles (Paris, 1667) from 
which much of the Leguat account of turtles, crabs, manati, and 
_ other animals is taken. Cf. Appendix. 

(49) For appréciation of Du Tertre, cf. G. Chinard, l’Amérique et 
le réve exotique, Paris, 1913, pp. 30-58. 

(80) One proof that the « Leguat » story is a fiction has been over- 
looked by the naturalists in their enthusiasm over the birds and ani- 
mals. The descriptions of the Ile Rodrigue, the desert island, are 
based upon earlier printed accounts of the Ile Bourbon (Mascaregne) 


/ 
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VIII. — Sources oF INCIDENTS. 


One other factor which renders plausible the Voyage de 
Francois Leguat remains to be discussed — the incidents 
of the story. The realistic beginning of the action is based 
upon the historical fact of Du Quesne’s project of founding 
a colony (51). The findings of « Leguat » in South Africa, 
where he stops on his return to Europe, have a source which 
is quite as definite. All of the account of the Cape of Good 


Hope and of the Kaffirs is taken directly from Les Six 


Voyages de Jean-Baptiste Tavernier (52). To cite instances 
seems useless. Both Tavernier’s account and that of « Le- 
guat » are accessible in many librairies, — the latter thanks 
to the efforts of the Hakluyt Society. In the twenty odd pages 


an? the Ile Maurice (Mauritius). Modern descriptions of Rodriguez 
state that it « consists of a series of mountain chains, of which the 
highest, Mont Limon, rises 396 meters above the sea ». Another noti- 
ceable-feature is a series of cliffs, studded with caves, in which the 
bones of extinct birds have been found. 

Of this same island, « Leguat » says (vol. 1, p. 124) : 

Elle n’a aucun endroit que nous n’ayons visité plusieurs fots trés- 
exactement, Il n’y a ni hautes montagnes ni cotaux dénuez de ver- 
dure... On peut aller par tout atsément, puis qu’il n’y a point ou 
trés-peu d’endroits qui ne sotent de facile accés. 

Moreover, there is nowhere in the Leguat a description of cliffs 
or of caves. The forests réported by him no longer exist. They have 
been destroyed by fire according to the modern naturalists. But the 
cliffs and caves, and Mont Limon were certainly on the island at 
the epoch of « Leguat » who visited « every place on the island seve- 
ral times very carefully ». (For modern description, cf. Saint-Mar- 
tin, Nouveau Dictionnaire de Géographie Universelle, Paris, 1892. 
Article Rodrigues. This authoritative work names « Leguat », curiou- 
sly enough, as the first settler on the Island.) 

(51) Cf. Note 19 supra. 

(52) Leguat, (French editions of 1708 or 1721) vol. 2, pp. 139-164. 
(Hakluyt edition) vol. 2, pp. 271-298. 

Les Six Voyages de Tavernier, Paris, 1676, pp. 502 et seq; Paris, 
1681, pp. 458 et seq.; or English translation, London, 1677-1678, vol. 
2, pp. 204 et seq. In all editions the account will be found in Part II, 
Book IIT. 
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of the Voyage de Francois Leguat describing the Cape, 
phrase after phrase and line after line may be traced to this 
one source. This striking indebtedness has so far escaped 
students of Leguat, probably because Tavernier is known 
especially as a traveler to Persia and India. 

The imprisohment of « Leguat » and his companions on 
the rock near Mauritius, mentioned earlier in resuming the 
incidents of the story, results from one companion attempt- 
ing to dispose of a piece of ambergris which he had found 
on Rodriguez (Leguat, vol. 2, pp. 15-16). ‘T'rade in ambergris 
was a monopoly of the Dutch East India Company and 
traffic in it was forbidden (53). 

- There are two strangely similar incidents in the Suite des 
Voyages de M. Tavernier (54). The Ile Maurice — the scene of 
the Leguat incident — is twice mentioned. In the first in- 
‘ stance the arrival at Mauritius of a certain M. Looker and 
six companions is reported. Like « Leguat » they arrive 
from a distance in a small open boat and like him they 
become lost in dense forests on Mauritius. The second men- 
tion of Mauritius by Tavernier recalls more definitely the 

' adventures of « Leguat ». 

Deux chirurgiens furent envoyés en I’Isle Maurice pour 
toute leur vie... Mais puis que je fais encore. mention de 
cette Isle, je ne dois pas oublier de remarquer qu’on y trouva 
environ ce temps-la un morceau d’ambregris, tel que l’on 
n’avoit jamais vi et qu’on ne verra peut estre jamais. La 
- mer le jetta sur le rivage, et il pesoit quarante deux livres, 
4 seize onces la livre. Il ne‘s’en estoit point vfi encore de si 
excellent mais le bonheur d’avoir trouvé la piece si precieuse 
fut cause d’un grand malheur 4 celuy qui pour lors com- 
mandoit dans l’Isle. Car quand ce morceau fut trouvé, il y 


(53) It is noteworthy that « Leguat », who often speaks of the 
smell of other things, never once mentions the fact that this enor- 
mous piece of ambergris had an odor. Cf. Leguat, vol. 1, p. 109. On 
this page occurs the first mentiom of ambergris. Other odors are 
described on the same page but ambergris might be odorless. 

(54) Ou Nouveau Reciieil de plusieurs relations et traitez singu- 
liers et curieux, Paris, (Clousier) 1680. Ch. V. p. 40 and Ch. xv, 


P. 137- 
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avoit apparence qu’il avoit esté plus gros et paroissoit comme 
si on en avoit rompu une partie. Comme chacun a ses 
ennemis on ne manqua pas d’écrire au Général, que quand 
le morceau fut trouvé il pesoit une fois de plus... Le Com- 
mandeur... fut demis de sa charge. 

It is through a complaint to the general officers of the Com- 
pany in Holland that « Leguat » and his companions are 
finally released from their captivity. The ambergris is divi- 
ded and disposed of in two lots in the Leguat story as well. | 
There is no reason to believe that the author who wrote so 
charmingly of the Solitaires, after having borrowed all the 
details from earlier writers, could not. have written the 
ambergris incident upon the basis of Tavernier’s account. 

The story of the imprisonment on a barren rock off Mau- 
ritius may also be a reminiscence of the account of Robben 
Island off Cape Town, found in the Relation of L’Estra (55). 
In this book, exceedingly rare today, occurs a description of 
the: 

Isle Robin, autrement appellée l’Isle deserte dans laquelle 
on met les mal-faicteurs, et ceux qui sont disgraciez du Gou- 
verneur de Batavia et des autres,Gouverneurs, que l’on nour- 
rit au ris et A l’eau tout seulement. J’appris au Cap de bonne 
Esperance que le frére de... y avoit demeuré huit ans, et 


qu’ensuite on lavoit retiré pour le conduire 4 Batavia ot il 
est encore aujourd’hui. 


« Leguat » mentions this same island (56). 


That the author of the Voyage de Francois Leguat knew 
the Relation of I,’Estra is very easy to believe. Like « Fran- 
cois Leguat », L’Estra was imprisoned by the officials of the 
Dutch East India Company. Like « Leguat », he remained 
a prisoner of the Dutch for three years. Again, like « Le- 


(55) Relation ow Journal d’un Voyage fait aux Indes Orientales, 
Paris, (Michallet) 1677, in-12. p. 33. This rare book has 282 pages, 
a table, and an unsigned preface. Little is known of L’Estra besi- 
des the fact that he appears to have been a companion of Caron and 
De la Haye, two better known travelers. 

One copy at British Museum. 

(56) Vol. 1, p. 36; vol. 2, p. 140. 
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guat », L’Estra refers to the rice diet of prisoners. Further- 
more, the preface of L,’Estra’s Relation, like the preface of ' 
the Voyage de Francois Leguat, contains a lively protest 
against untruthful accounts of voyage and adventures. Fi- 
nally, L’Hstra, like « Leguat », states that the tale of his 
own adventures is true and may be proved so sos the testi- 
mony of his companions. aay 

_ Lesser incidents, such as the catching of huge els (57) 
ad the setting up of a monument on Rodriguez (58) may 
be traced to Du Bois (59) and to Flacourt (60) respectively. 

IX. — CONCLUSIONS. 
a) Composition 


The Voyage de Francois Leguat is an Extraordinary 
Voyage, a desert island novel, written in 1707 upon sources 
which are exclusively French. The incidents of the story 
are based upon the Mémoires of Du Quesne, upon the 
Voyages of Du Bois, upon the Six Voyages of Tavernier, 
and very probably upon the Suite des Voyages of ‘Tavernier 
and upon the Relation of L’Estra. Practically all the con- 
vincing « personal observations » found in the story may 
be traced directly to Du Tertre, Du Quesne, Du Bois, 
Cauche, Carré, Pouchot de Chantassin, Tavernier, Roche- 
fort, and Thomas Corneille (61). | 

After excluding the incidents and descriptions evidently 
borrowed from these earlier writers, not even the shell of a 
story is left. 

b) Authorship. 


Francois Maximilien Misson, known as a forceful and 
adroit author, wrote the Préface of the Voyage de Francois 
Leguat. Hatred of Catholicism, a striking characteristic of — 


(57) Leguat, vol. 1, pp. 77-78; vol. 2, pp. 40-41. 

(58) Leguat, vol. 1, pp. 138, 156 ff; vol. 2, p. 60. 

(59) Op. cit. p. 167. 

(60) Histoire de la grande Isle Madagascar, Partie 2, p. 268. 
(61) Cf. Appendix. 


as 
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ail Misson’s writing, is in evidence throughout the « Le- 
guat » story. A knowledge of English history and geo- 
graphy is manifested in this novel as well as in Misson’s 
signed works. It is easily possible that Misson was assisted 
in the writing of the story itself by one or more collaborators. 
The defrocked monk Gabillon has been suggested as one | 
cf of his collaborators. There is, however, no good reason 


why Misson — who wrote a preface purporting to be the © 


work of « Francois Leguat » — should not have compiled 
the story of the « life of Leguat » from the sources indi- 
cated. If such a man as « Francois Leguat » ever lived (62), 
he was certainly not consulted to any appreciable extent 
when the Voyage de Francois Leguat was being written. 


c) Theories. 


Two striking ideas are presented in this curious novel (1) 
The rights of man (2) Virtue resulting from living, on a_ 
desert island, in « the state of nature ». Not only the 
theories but the terms « Droits de homme » and « L/état 
de la Nature » are found in the book. The statement of 
these theories and these terms, in an Extraordinary Voyage 
written in 1707, may be taken as proof of the importance 
of the Voyage Novel as a document of ideas. 


(62) The only contemporary of Misson who has been reported to 
have known « Leguat » is Haller. Michaud (Biographie universelle, 
Paris, 1819, t. 23, Art. Leguat) says : Le célébre Haller, qui Vavait 
connu personnellement, déclara que ‘c’était un homme franc et sin- 
cere. This statement which has been given great weight by some 
investigators is perhaps a mistaken quotation on the part of Michaud. 
« Leguat » according to his own statements was fifty-two years of 
age in 1690. The anatomist Haller, referred to by Michaud, was born 
in 1708, at Berne. He came to England when about nineteen years 
of age, therefore in 1727. At this date, « Leguat » must have been, 
at least eighty nine years of age. It really seems difficult to believe 
in the judgement of a boy of nineteen concerning a man of eighty- 
nine. Haller’s supposed words franc et sincére bear a strange ressem- 
blance to Misson’s words quoted earlier a good and honest gentle- 
man. (Cf. Note 25 supra). 
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d) Realism and Exotic Description. 
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The « personal observations » of the hero, borrowed from 
earlier writers, have deceived not only the contemporaries of 
Misson, but the general run of critics and bibliographers 
down to the present time. Thanks to this borrowed realism 
of detail, the name of « Leguat » may be found today in 


geographical dictionaries and in encyclopedias (63). 


The emotional realism of exile, the pitiful state of Pro- 
testants driven from France by the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, suffering unjust treatment from men of other 
nations without recourse to the protection of their own 
native country, is felt throughout the Voydge de Francois 
Leguat. In this realism of suffering and injustice lies the 

hidden force of this novel — a force not felt in the works 
Zvel Foigny, Vairasse, Gilbert, or\Tyssot de Patot. The dra- 
matic possibilities of the situation of the exiled Protestants 
were sensed by Misson and successfully exploited in this 


desert island novel. 


(63) Cf. Saint-Martin, Dictionnaire de géographie générale, Paris, 
1892, Article Rodrigues; Encyclopaedia Britannica, (11th ed.). Arti- 


cles Rodriguez, Dodo ,etc. 


CHAPTER 1V 


VOYAGES DE JACQUES MASSE 
of 
SIMON TYSSOT 


w 


I. — SIMON TYSSOT DE PATOT 


Voltaire, in his thirteenth Lettre philosophique, men- 
tions « Jacques Massé » as one of those qui ont porté le flam- 
beau. de la discorde dans leur patrie (1). This « Jacques 
Massé » is the hero of a novel of Extraordinary Voyage, 
written by Simon Tyssot de Patot. Voltaire does not seem 
to have known the name of Tyssot, but one of the works 
of this forgotten writer made a great impression upon him. 

M. Le Breton, in his study of the 18th century French 
Novel, devotes more than four pages to the same Voyage 
de Jacques Massé because of its exotic interest and general 
similarity to the later Robinson Crusoe story (2). 

Simon Tyssot de Patot, a free-thinker whose writings were 
his downfall, was born at Rouen on June 7th, 1655. His 
family moved to Delft, near the Hague, in April, 1664. 
Tyssot went to Deventer and became head of the French 
School there in 1680. Later, he became Honorary Professor 
of Mathematics at the Ecole [lustre of Deventer (1690), and 
Professor of Mathematics in 1699. The publication of his 
Lettres choisies in 1727 caused a scandal. All attempts to 


(1) In later editions of the Lettres philosophiques, augmented by 
Voltaire. Cf. critical edition of Lettres (Société des textes frangais 
modernes, ed. by M. Lanson.) Paris, 1909, p. 175. 

(2) A. Le Breton, Le Roman au dix-huitiéme siécle, Paris, 1898, 
pp. 359-363. No mention is made of Voltaire’s opinion. M. Le Bre- 
ton’s knolwledge of the authorship of this novel was limited to the 
statement, in Quérard’s Dictionnaire, that the book is by Tyssot de 
Patot. 


H 
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reinstate himself in the good graces of his fellow townsmen- 
were futile. Tyssot was dismissed from his professorship 
denied communion at church, and allowed to leave Deventer 
in disgrace. As he was seventy-two years of age at this 
time, it is not likely that he lived long thereafter. Nothing 
is known of him after 1727. 

The known printed works of Tyssot are five in number : 
two novels, of 1710 and 1720 respectively, a Discours, the 
Lettres choisies, and the OLuvres poétiques. The novels of 
Tyssot are the chief consideration of the present study, but 
the other works present some interest. 


In 1723, when expecting to be named Rector of the Ecole 
Illustre at Deventer, Tyssot wrote a speech of acceptance, 
a Discours au sujet de la chronologie. Although the rector- 
ship was not confered upon him, nevertheless the speech 
of acceptance was printed at the Hague (3). 7 

There is perhaps no other single subject which so fasci- 
nated the free-thinkers of the 17th and early 18th centuries 
as that of the age of the world. Open discussion of the © 
discrepancy between the chronology of the Bible and that 
of the Egyptians, Persians, Chinese, or Chaldeans is found 
in French early in the 17th century. The very title of G.-J. 
Vossius’ De vera aetate mundi, published at The Hague 
in 1659, must have seemed a veiled attack upon*the Bible 
chronology. We have seen that Foigny in his Terre australe 
connue (1676) discussed this same question of the age of 
the world. To those who believed the Bible tradition, Tys- , 
sot’s attempt at « conciliating » the various nations must 
have seemed the veriest free-thinking. Certain it is that 
Tyssot believed the Bible story not at all. It will be seen 
that his disbelief takes a much bolder form in his unsigned 
novels. 


(3) Discours dans la vue de concilier les différentes nations au su- 
jet de la chronologie, La Haye, 1723. (In : Journal littéraive, 1723, 
pp. 153 et seq.) 
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The Lettres choisies of T'yssot appeared in 1727 (4) and 
caused the scandal which has been mentioned. These letters 
furnish a fairly full record of the life of this provincial free- 
thinker and author of voyage novels. The family life, the 
death of young children, the death of a first wife in 1713 
and Tyssot’s second marriage in the following year, all are 
reported. The authorship of his two novels is admitted, in 
a letter to his son in Ceylon (5). This confession, the author- 
ship of two scandalous and sacrilegious novels, would have 
been sufficient reason for suspending Tyssot from his func- 
tions at the Ecole Ilustre. But the men who so punished 
him were sustained in their judgment by sentences in the 
letters themselves which are as dangerous ag anything in 
Tyssot’s novels. Reason appears deified in all of Tyssot’s 
writing, and tradition, particularly religious tradition, is 
ridiculed. One instance should suffice to show the nature 
of the Lettres choisies. In speaking of the Bible, Tyssot 
says : 

Jy trouve bien des passages qui embarrassent prodigieusement 
Ja Raison et qui ne sont euére conformes, je ne dis pas aux dé- 
monstrations mathématiques, mais simplement au bon sens. 
Lettres, vol. 157 p. 127. 

The OEuvres Poétiques of Tyssot, published in 1727, have 
little interest for the present study except as a record of 
their author’s last days at Deventer (6). The Préface con- 
tains an apology for the scandalous parts of the Lettres 


(4) Lettres choisies de M. Simon Tyssot de Patot, Professeur Or- 
dinaire en Mathématiques, dans l’Ecole Illustre de Deventer en 
Over-Yssel, La Haye, Chez Matthieu Roguet, 1727, 2 vol. in-12. 

(s) Lettres choisies, vol. 2, p. 531. Tyssot writes : Je vous ai aussi 
envoyé le voyage des Terres Australes par M. Jacques Massé, et a 
cette heure vous trouverez ici celui du Révérand pére Pierre de Mé- 
sange, jusque sous le Pole Artique. — this in speaking of mes ou- 
vrages. 

(6) A recent study by M. van Slee (Revue du xvin® siécle, Janv.- 
_ juin, 1917, pp. 200-219.) contains the strange statement that the 
Cuvres Poétiques were never published. In an otherwise careful ac- 
count of Tyssot’s life, this assertion is curious. M. Lanson had dis- 
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choisies, and some account of the reaction of the people of 
Deventer to their publication. Tyssot’s lack of good taste 
seems to have turned all his friends against him. We read 
in the preface of the QHuvres Poétiques : 

I] n’est pas jusqu’A mon €pouse, qui n’ait été estomaquée 
d’y avoir trouvé une lettre, écrite A M. le Professeur Toul- 
lier, au commencement de notre mariage, dont elle n’avoit 
aucune connoissance. 

Perhaps the less said about this « witty » letter (vol. 2, 
P. 325) the better. 

We have seen that the apology contained in the Préface 
of the OEuvres Poétiques availed not at all and that Tyssot 
left Deventer in disgrace at the age of seventy-two. _ 


li. — VOYAGES DE JACQUES MASSE 


I. — IMPORTANCE. 


‘With the single exception of Fénelon’s Télémaque, the 
Voyages et aventures de Jaques Massé (7) is as well written 
as any novel of Extraordinary Voyage in French before 
1720. Further, this novel contains many interesting quali- 
ties of which only suggestions are found in earlier stories 
of the type. Through the peculiar ability of its author, the 
Voyages de Jaques Massé stands as a landmark in the devel- 
opment of the French Voyage Novel. In comparison with 
some of the mediocre authors of voyages, Tyssot de Patot 


cussed the Ciuvres Poétiques in the Revue des Cours et Confé- 
rences for 1908-1909 (p. 270). Copies of the book may be found at 
the British-Museum, at the Congressional Library, and elsewhere. 
The title reads : Geuvres Poétiques de Simon Tyssut de Patot, Ams- 
terdam (Chez Michel Charles le Cené), 1727, 2 vol. in-r2. 

(7) A BOURDEAUX, Chez JAQUES L’AVEUGLE, MDCCX. 
There is no reason to believe that the book was published at Bor- 
deaux. It is very possible that it was printed in Holland. Barbier, 
Dict. des ouvrages anonymes, Paris, 1879, t. 4, p. 1103, mentions the . 

« Bordeaux |’Aveugle » of the title page in italics, and gives « Co- 
logne, 1710, in-8 et in-12 ». English translation, London, 1733, in-r2. 
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is a very gifted writer. He shows both an extensive know- 
ledge of books relating to foreign countries and an acquain- 
tance with all the sciences. Perhaps of even more impor- 
tance is the fact that he is able to write in a realistic manner 
ef things which he had never seen. 

The realistic presentation of the story, in particulier the 
detailed account of the adventurer’s camp in the Austral 
continent, the building of a raft, and the descriptions of 
plants and trees, may be compared favorably to similer pas- 
sages in the Robinson Crusoe of later date (8). 


Il. — Lire anp ADVENTURES OF MASSE. 


Jacques Massé (9), being one of five children, is left father- 
iess at the age of eighteen. He leaves his family at Abbe- 
ville and goes to Paris to study surgery. He becomes profi- 
cient, not only in his calling, but also in the philosophy of 
the time (1639-1642). Having established himself at Dieppe, 
the young man becomes acquainted with a strange person 
styling himself the Wandering Jew. The stories of travel and 
adventure of this man fire the brain of Massé. He finds 
a berth as surgeon on a vessel bound for Martinique, and 
sails from Dieppe on May 21st, 1643. The vessel springs a 
leak and founders off Cape Finisterre. After many hours 
in small boats, the survivors are picked up and taken to 
Lisbon by a passing vessel. 

In Lisbon Massé is concerned largely with dissection, 
‘and with discussion of the sciences and religion. He lives in 
the home of a Protestant surgeon. Thirsting again for adven- 
ture, Massé embarks, June 5th, 1644, on a Portuguese ves- 
sel bound for the East Indies. When near the Island of St. 
Helena, a terrific storm comes up, drives the vessel before 


(8) Cf. A. Le Breton, Le Roman au xvin® siécle, Paris, 1898, pp. 


359-363- ; 
(9) The old spelling « Jaques » Massé, given in quoting the ti- 


tle page, is dropped from this point on. 
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it, and only ceases after twenty-two days. The first day of 
fairly’ calm weather, the vessel goes ashore in 44 South 
Latitude, almost at the point where Kerguelen Island will 
be found to be on modern maps. In the story of Massé; 
however, it is not an island but a continent which is found. 


at The navigators deem it necessary to break up the ship, 
build a pinnace, and attempt to reach the Cape of Good 
Hope. 


Of the eighty-five survivors remaining from a company 
of one hundred and forty-seven who left Lisbon, some are set 
to work as carpenters, others as hunters and fishermen. 
Massé and his two boon companions soon tire of the routine, 
and, following the example of many a real traveler under 
somewhat similar circumstances, start forth to explore the 
country on their own initiative. After more than a month, 
of travel they come to a large lake, build a raft, and paddie 
across. The three adventurers reach a defile in the moun- 
tains, and from a high point see a fertile and cultivated 
valley beyond. Massé and one companion swim across a 
small lake in the defile. The other man, carrying their 
clothes, attempts to follow a path along a ledge far above. 
He falls and is killed. Massé and La Forét, having reached 
the far side of the lake, descend into the fertile valley abso- 
lutely nude. They are clothed, fed, and hospitably received. 

Having learned the language of the people, and having 
travelled extensively in the country, Massé and his com- 
panion ask for work. They are given wool to card, but soon 
tire of this employment. La Forét, who is a clock-maker by 
trade, finally succeeds in making a clock. This new device, 
unknown to the Austral people, attracts great attention. 
The two Europeans are called to the court of the King. La 
Forét makes a watch for the King, while Massé entertains 
the court with his knowledge of the sciences and of religion. 
One of the Queens — for this court has a decidedly Moham- 
medan flavor — ensnares La Forét with her charms, for the 
purpose of inducing him to make a watch for her. After - 
an exceedingly narrow escape from her apartments at 


_ in great fear of life imprisonment in the mines, and con- 
vinces Massé that it is best for them both to flee. 


They leave the country by boat, passing beyond the locks 
_ at the end of one of the canals with which the ideal land is 
_ chequered. When asleep in their boat, and drifting with 
eo: the current, they are awakened by strange sounds and find 
, themselves i in a cave. The river passes through a long sub- ~ 
_ terranean passage. By merest chance, they succeed in saving 
| not only their lives but their boat as well, and emerge, after 
_ tortured hours, into the plain country near the sea-coast 
whence they had come five years before. They build a small 
- camp and pass eight months hunting and fishing. At the 
end of this time, they return from a short journey to find 
their camp in the possession of creatures similar to bears. 
As Massé and La Forét come closer to investigate, there 
is a striking scene. The creatures lying by their hut are 
in reality two of their former shipmates, dressed in furs. 
_ These 1 men conduct Massé and La Forét to a central camp 
a few miles away. There is a reunion of the sixteen brave 
spirits who preferred an unknown coast to the voyage, in a 
‘ee to the Cape of Good Hope. They pass twelve years 
in a stockaded camp, with only few adventures, repelling 
savages who come at long intervals but in great numbers. 


A ship passes along the coast one afternoon. Four of the 
company go out in a small boat at sunset and reach the 
_ ship during the night. The next day the whole company is 
taken aboard, and the ship sails for Goa. Here, Massé is 
imprisoned by the Inquisition. He is condemned, and sent 
on a ship bound for Portugal to serve a life sentence at 
hard labor. 

Pirates attack the ship off Gibraltar and Massé is taken 
into slavery in Algeria. Finally, when working in a ship- 
yard, he is found by the British Consul. This gentleman, 

a Mr. Elliot, happens to be a friend of Massé’s younger 
brother who has been for years a resident of London. Upon, 


payment of a ransom, Massé is freed and joins his brother 
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in England. In the quiet and safety of London, he writes 
the tale of his adventures, giving express orders that it 
is not to be published during his lifetime, for fear that some 
insatiable monarch will empress him into guiding a con- 
quering force to distant parts of the earth. 


III. — REALISM OF THE ADVENTURES. 


The adventurous nature of the story of Massé is easily 
seen in the résumé given above. In order that such a tale 
might be convincing as well as amusing, a deal of patience 
and application was required of the author. Three elements 
of realism are introduced : First, a detailed description of 
relatively unimportant things; second,, mention of a fact 
without elaboration and later returning to this fact, already 
established in the mind of the reader, and elaborating upon 
it; third, human touches such as laughter and unbelief on 
the part of the characters, and natural dispute rather than 
lengthy argument. 


a) Detailed description. 


There is so much in the way of detail added to the adven-’ 

tures of Massé that a few striking instances must suffice 
bere rather than an enumeration. With regard to ships, 
the first on which Massé embarks : . 
ne montoit que quatre piéces de canon et léquipage consistoit. 
en cinquante-deux hommes. Quoi que le Capitaine fut Hugue- 
not, il ne laissoit pas d’étre parfaitement honnéte homme... 
et extrémement dévot. II n’auroit pas permis qu’un seul 
jour se fut passé sans que chacun eut assisté le matin et le 
soir aux priéres publiques (p. 17). 
In describing the storm which came up and drove the vessel 
off its course and finally to the Austral Land, there are 
sea-faring terms which add greatly to the plausibility of 
the story. 


Les Matelots n’eurent plus grande hate que de ferler au 
plitét les voiles, hormis seulement le pacfis de borcet; et 
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ayant mis a cape, nous pongeames pendant un assez long- 
temps. Cependant le vaisseau étoit emporté avec uné telle 
violence, qu’il fallut encore caller la grande voile (p. 58). 
Massé.and his two followers build a raft in order to cross 
a very large lake. The description of the building of this 
craft merits extended quotation : 

Nous coupames premiérement dix arbres de sept A huit 
pouces de diamettre, dont nous d6tames les branches, et les 
accourcimes jusques a la longueur de vingt semelles;.puis 
les ayant mis dans l’eau, nous les attachdmes ensemble du 
mieux que nous piimes, partie avec des joncs.entrelacez, et 
principalement avec de l’écorce de branches de saules, qui 
étoient en grande quantité au bord de.l’eau, et dont nous 
tressames des cordes de telle longueur que nous voulfimes. 
Ensuite nous apprétames une vingtaine d’autres arbres plus 
courts, que nous arrangedmes et lidmes de travers sur les 
premiers. Enfin nous mimes sur ces seconds un troisiéme 
étage, du méme sens et de la méme longueur que ceux de 
la premiére couche. Nous fimes aussi cing avirons, ou péles, 
qui nous tinrent plus de temps que tout le reste (p. 103). 
Other nautical terms, grand mdt de hune (p. 443) and caré- 
ner, radouber, calfeutrer et brayer (p..444) convey likewise 
to the guileless reader the impression that Massé was a 
man who had really traveled. JAs the didactic and argu- 
mentative part of the book depends for its strength upon 
the verisimilitude of the voyage part of the novel,] this 
« first-hand » treatment of ships, masts, and sails is very 
important. This method of introducing realism, used exten- 
sively by Gomberville toward the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury, is distinctly lacking in the Télémaque of Fénelon. 
This realistic tradition in works of travel had not been for- 
gotten, however. It survives through such men as Vairasse 
and Misson, as well as in countless authors of « real » 
voyages. 

A very long description of a tree, borrowed from some His- 
toire naturelle des Antilles in all probability, is found on 
page 79 of the Massé. One sentence from this description 
will suffice to show the detailed nature of the whole : 


Les branches de ces arbres étoient comme autant de pana- 
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ches, ou plumes d’Autruche, c’est 4 dire garnies de feuilles 
menués comme des filets des deux cdtez. 
The post-mortem findings of Massé when he dissects 


cadavers (p. 32 and p. 376) are detailed in the highest degree, 
but can well be“‘spared here. Attention may be called, howe- 
ver, to the long account of the mines of the Austral Land 


(pp. 136-139) and to that of their pecrliar means of telling 


time before the arrival of the clock-maker La Forét (p. 146). 


b) Literary tricks. 


A very interesting method of Tyssot de Patot, and one 
which he uses frequently in the Voyages de Jacques Massé, 
is an adaptation of the old trick of the dramatist who has a 
character mentioned (but not introduced) in the exposition, - 
so that his intervention in the dénouement will appear less 
unlikely. 

A striking eeaatate of this means of deceiving the reader 
is found in the relation of La Forét’s adventures. The depar- 
ture of the two adventurers from the ideal kingdom is made 
plausible by the dangerous outcome of La Forét’s love 
aftairs. These love affairs in turn depend upon the fact that 
a queen wished him to make a watch for her. The coming 
of Massé and La Forét to the court, depends in its turn 
upon the fact that La Forét had made a clock for the village 
where the travelers were first received. Thus all the adven- 
tures of Massé within the ideal kingdom and his departure 
from it depend upon the fact that La Forét, his companion, 
is a clock-maker by trade. On page 129 of the Voyages de 
Massé, the two Europeans are given wool to card. They soon 
tire of it for : 

La Forét, qui étoit Horloger de sa Profession auroit mieux 
aimé tenir une lime 4 la main... Mais il n’y avoit point de 
telles machines dans ces quartiers-la, & on aurait eu de la 
peine a leur en donner si-tét une idée (pp. 129-130). 

Seeing that their guests are discontented, the worthy 
natives propose a journey through the country. The two 
acaventurers gladly accept, and the journey is described at 
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length (pp. 130-145). Having been set to carding wool again, 

after their return, the fact that La Forét is a maker of 
timepieces is again introduced. Massé explains the func- 
tions of clocks to the natives (p. 145) and, after proper pre- 
paration of materials, the work is begun. Upon the comple- 
tion of this first clock depends all the subsequent life of 
Massé. 


A similar trick is used to make the introduction of a relig- 
ious discussion seem more probable. When visiting the 
mines of the Austral Land, Massé- hears one of the convicts 
exclaim « Christ! » when falling and injuring himself 
(p. 141) This exclamation, in the depths of the Austral con- 
tinent, astonishes Mass¢, but he is unable to get any expla- 
_nation of it until later. Upon returning to the village whence 
he made the journey to the mines, Massé asks his host 
about the exclamation which he nad heard (p. 152). There 
. follows the story of a European priest who came, centuries 
before, to this far country. This man preached Christ to 
the natives, but was imprisoned for life for making blas- 
phemous statements. Among the convicts of the mines this 
tradition continued. Some of the most violent criticism of 
the church in the whole novel is contained in these pages 
(452-159). The reasonable introduction of such matter depends 
upon the exclamation of the injured convict, earlier in the 
story. If, in more naive style, ‘'yssot had introduced the 
religious discussion immediately after the incident of the 
mine, it would be transparent that this incident was only 
introduced as an excuse for a diatribe against the orthodox 
Christian faith. As it stands, the argument and discussion 
comes naturally from the events of the story. No such care 
as this marked the composition of Foigny and Vairasse. 
Even the Mentor of Fénelon has the habit of expounding 
morality immediately upon the occurence of this or that 
example, instead of waiting for the purpose of his creator 
to become less apparent. 

- Tyssot de Patot seems to have paid some attention to 
transitions in the story of Massé. After pages of heated 
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religious discussion, an unexpected visitor interrupts the 
speaker of the moment, in the midst of his argument. The 
stcry, proceeds, ‘after such an interruption, until it seems 
reasonable to resume the dialogue. Sometimes, as on page 39, 
a speaker is interrupted in the middle of a word. Tyssot 
de Patot deserves credit, and no small credit if we consider 
his epoch, for having used some means to sustain interest. 
His predecessors had only too often forgotten their tale of 
adventure altogether, for fifty or a hundred pages, while 
Deism, economics, or natural history held the floor. 


c) Emotions of characters. 


Nowhere in the Extraordinary Voyages of the 17th cen- 
tury in France is there mention of laughter. In fact, it is 
difficult to recall any considerable propensity to laugh on 
the part of 17th century novel characters in general. In 
Scarron, as in Rabelais, there is laughter of a whole-hearted 
sort, but the people of Sorel and of Furetiére snarl more 
than they laugh. Certainly Céladon, M. de Nemours and 
Télémaque are not given to any such vulgar emotion. In 
the restricted field of the Extraordinary Voyage, a great 
deal of the wooden-ness of the characters may be attributed 
to their lack of commonplace emotions. T'yssot de Patot is 
the first in this field to introduce the element of laughter. 

The first mention of laughter in the story of Massé occurs 
on page 22. The hero relates the first shipwreck, off Cape 
Finisterre, to those who have rescued him : 

Un Lieutenant du Vaisseau, qui parloit Francois, voulut 
que je lui fisse le détail de nos infortunes : en des endroits 
il en paroissoit touché, en d’autres il ne pouvoit s’empécher 
de rire. 

Another case involves the laughter of all present on the 
occasion of finding a runaway goat, safe in a stable ;: 


Un si agréable nouvelle dissipa notre chagrin, & nous 
rimes tout notre sou a force d’en voir rire les autres (p. 144). 
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Later, when a slave in Algeria, Massé approaches a man 
of whom he is justly afraid : 

Je n’approchai de lui qu’en tremblant; il le remarqua et 
se prit a rire, sans doute pour me rassurer (p. 454). 

Other instances of laughter are found from time to time 
throughout the book. 

Lively disputes betwen the adventurers in their camp, in 
the years before they are taken away by ship, have a very 
realistic flavor at times. For example, Massé is explaining 
the theory that the earth is a sphere which turns upon its 
axis : 

Comment, interrompit Le Grand, la Terre tourne? Oui, 
oui, reprit La Forét, je Iui ai entendu expliquer ce phéno- 
-méne ailleurs si clairement, qu’il n’y a pas lieu d’en douter. 
Tant clairement qu’il vous plaira, repartit Le Grand, je 
ne croirai jamais rien au préjudice de mes Sens (p. 381). 


IV. — Tue Ipeay State. 


The country discovered by Massé and La Forét in the 
interior of the Austral Land is a flat valley surrounded by 
mountains. It is divided geometrically into squares by a 
network of canals. These squares or cantons contain a stip- 
ulated number of villages. Each village has eleven houses . 
on one side of the canal, eleven on the opposite side, and 
three bridges. The central house on each side has a large 
room at the rear. In one case it is the church, and the 
house is,that of the priest; in the other, the large room is 
the court, and the house is that of the judge. There is a 
pyramidal system of representatives culminating in a coun- 
cil and a king. The King has many wives, the governors 
fewer, and so in decreasing proportion to the priest, who 
has only two during his lifetime. He may have two wives 
at once, or one after the other, but only two altogether. 
Common citizens have only one wife. 

As these happy people have no neighbors to invade their 
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territory, there is no army and no military establishment. 
Epidemics of small-pox (p. 269) guarantee against over- 
population this kingdom — whose description appeared over 
half a century before Malthus was born’ The people work 
on the land, on the canals, and in the markets. All the hard 
labor in the iron, tin, copper, coal and other mines, all the 
smelting of metals, is done by prisoners. Blasphemy, adul- 
tery, murder, and grand larceny are punished by life impris- 
onmentat hard labor. The King himself is not exempt from 
these universal laws, although with a dozen wives, ample 
property, and no cause for jealousy, it would seem an easy 
matter for him to refrain from the one remaining sin of 
blasphemy. ; 
The first kings of the country based their right to rule 
upon their descent from the sun. Three centuries before 
the arrival of Massé, however, the people became too enligh- 
tened to believe in infallibility and the system of govern- 


| ment was changed to a form in which the King had no relig- 


ious rights, and in which his children, except for the 
heir apparent, had no privileges over their fellow citizens. 


V. — « PHILOSOPHIC » CONTENT. 


There is such a diversity of material relating to sciences 
in the Voyages de Jacques Massé that it will be sufficient 
to point out the pages where those interested may read (10). 

Expressions of hedonistic and materialistic opinions are 


(10) Dissection of cadavers is described on pages 29-30 and 376- 
377- 

The philosophy of Descartes, Hobbes, Gassendi, and Arnaud is 
mentioned on pages g and tro. 

There is discussion of astronomical subjects on pages 85, 98, 163, 
180, 216, and 381 to 387. Mathematics, and in particular geometry 
appears from time to time throughout the story. The use of mi- 
croscopes is discussed on pages 417 and 428. : 
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of interest to modern readers because of their direct rela- 
tion to the history of free-thinking. After dissecting the 
negro cadaver at Lisbon, Massé and his fellow surgeon dis- 
cover ath the base of the braia : 

Une petite glandule extrémement sensible et délicate... 
qu’on ne sauroit se dispenser d’établir comme le siége du 
sens commun (pp. 35-36). 

After much reasoning, they come to the conclusion that : 
les organes on beau @tre différens, l’atouchement est la 
seule et unique cause de toutes les perceptions dont nous 
sommes capables (p. 37). 

‘The physiological explanations of human perceptions now 
current are strangely similar to this reasoning of Tyssot’s 
time, which was based, like the opinions-of to-day, upon 
data observed, rather than upon abstract reasoning. The 
cutright materialism of Tyssot is peculiarly striking through 
being expressed in the same work with violent criticism of | 
the whole Christian tradition, including the future life. 

Massé believes, like other materialists, in sobriety based 
upon physical reasons. Mention is made of : 

Les Loix sévéres que la Nature observe si ponctuellement 
envers les pauvres mortels... I] y a peu d’excés qu’elle ne 
punisse. Je conclus que la frugalité et la tempérence sont 
les véritables moyens d’avoir tofijours l’esprit libre (p. 49). 
‘This goes well with the statement. Je suis de la Religion des 
honnétes gens (p. 413) and the theory that Celui qui vit 
bien est agréable & Dieu (p. 425). 


VI. — CrIricismM OF THE BIBLE AND THE PRIESTHOOD. 


Open criticism of the Bible is so frequent in the Voyages 
de Massé that a few quotations will suffice to show the vio- 
lence of Tyssot’s sentiments in this regard. Mass€ first 
examines the Bible in the home of a Protestant at Lisbon. 
He says : 

La premiére fois que j’en fis la lecture, je la pris pour 

6 
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un Roman assez mal concerté, que je traitois pourtant de 
Fables Sacrées (pp. 23-24). 

He labels the prophecies as un galimatias ridicule, and 
makes fun of the Serpent made to walk upon his belly as 
‘punishment, comme s'il avoit eu des jambes auparavant 
(p. 24). He cannot understand the light being created 
before the luminaries which give it, and other matters 
contrary to the laws of cause and effect (p. 24) (11). In the 
discussions between Massé and the natives of the Austral 
Land, it is the latter who tear to pieces what little religion 
ihe traveler has left. Christian chronology is denied abso- 
lutely upon the basis of geological observations, such as 
the antiquity of coal-beds (p. 177). The Australian judge 
tells Massé the story of the imprisonment of the Christian 
missionary who came to their country centuries earlier. He 
says : ; 

Les Princes n’aiment point les grands changemens dans 
le Culte, de peur que leur Personne n’en souffre. Il est sur 
gue ce Christ sur tout excite 4 la Révolte, & embarasse pro- 
digieusement la Raison (pp. 154-155). 

‘The whole Christian revelation is scorned by the Austral 
judge in the following scathing sarcasm : 

Il faut de bonne foi que yous habitiez des Climats bien 
fortunez, puis que la Divinité s’y communique ainsi aux 
hommes : ou il faut, pour mieux dire, que les Gens de votre 
Monde soient biens vains & présomptueux d’avoir limpu- 
dence de publier hautement, que 1|’Esprit universel s’abaisse 
jusqu’au particulier... Si ce méme Dieu prenoit le moindre 
intérét 4 sa gloire, il ne manqueroit pas de punir rigoureu- 
sement votre orgueil (p. 155). 

Indirect criticism of priests is found in the account of the 
religious impostures of the early kings of the Austral people. 
These kings (pp. 237-241) pretend to have voices of confir- 
mation praise them from the sky before the assembled peo- 


(11) It will be recalled that this same statement is found in the 
lettres choisies of Tyssot de Patot. 
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pie. They pretend that the earth has swallowed their accu- 
sers, whereas in fact trap-doors and deep pits were used. 
These « miracles », preached by priests, kept the early 
kings secure on their thrones for centuries. The early kings 
’ were also high priests. 
Direct criticism of European priests is found, in the last 
part of the book, dealing with the Inquisition at Goa. In 
particular, there is mention of : 
un pauvre vieillard de quatre vingt trois ans, que deux 
différens Ordres de Moines avoient privé d’un héritage fort 
considérable, en extorquant... etc. (p. 441). 
Tyssot’s violence against priests may be divined from a few 
short phrases, such as ces mangeurs de Crucifiz et avaleurs 
d’Images (p. 410) and les Ecclesiastiques, qui épuisoient les 
Peuples d’argent (p. 225). The violence of the author in mat- 
ters of religion is in striking contrast to his rather reserved 
manner of telling of adventures. He makes no extravagant 
or boastful claims for the land of his imagination. There 
is nothing flamboyant or over-perfect in the descriptions of 
the Austral country. But, once on. the subject of the Bible 
or of priests, Tyssot becomes unreasonable in his violence. | 

In his desire to belittle everything that savors of the 
Christian Church, Tyssot even goes so far as to praise the 
Turks, by whom Massé was held in captivity : 

J’ai trouvé parmi eux autant de charité, d’humanité, & 
de bonne foi, que parmi les Européens, & méme, si je l’ose 
dire, davantage (p. 445). 


VII. — SoctaL CRITICISM. 


The sports of the Austral people occur on set days of 
festivity. Aside from these days, two at the end of each 
month and a special yearly festival, there are no holidays. 
The religion of the people has no influence upon, their civil 
duties. It has already been mentioned that blasphemy, adul- 
tery, murder and grand larceny are punished by life impris- 
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onment at hard labor. By this means, the criminals do all 
the disagreable work of the community. he death penalty 
does not exist, as no man is thought to have the right to 
take life. Distinctions are made among men only upon the 
basis of extra responsibilities to the community. Aside 
from the royal line, there are no hereditary honors. Only 
the eldest son of the king is distingushed from his fellow 
citizens. All citizens must work. There is no miltary force 
in the Ideal State. When Massé speaks of le Dieu des 
Armées and of righteous wars (p. 221), the King of the 
land says : Vous ne sauriez avoir exprimé un plus énorme 
blasphéme. After Massé has recounted at length the wars, 
politics and social troubles in Europe, King Bustrol re- 
marks : . 

Je plains votre Sort. A cé compte vous n’étes proprement 
~que la Proye des mechans, des esclaves, et de miserables 
Victimes de l’Ambition et de l’Intérét de vos Souverains : 


les Chiens sont plus heureux chez moi, que les Hommes ne 
le sont en vos Quartiers (p. 236). 


‘The essence of the social criticism of the Voyages de 
Jacques Massé is contained in the above citation, which 
recalls vividly the argument of Adario in the Dialogues of 
Lahontan (12). 


VIII. — DicrEsSIONS. 


‘There are many digressions of a scientific and philosophi- 
eal character in this novel, which need not be discussed at 
length. Two digressions, however, are curious because of 
their literary form. One of these (pp. 229-235) recounts the 
story of a « Conseiller du Parlement » who goes to the res- 


¥ 
(12) It is more than likely that Tyssot knew the Dialogues of 
Lahontan published in Holland six years before the Voyages de 
Massé. ; 
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cue of a maiden in’distress and finds himself in the trap of 
a harlot. Massé relates this incident for the amusement of 
King Bustrol of the imaginary land, stating that it took place 
in Paris shortly before his departure. This digression is 
strikingly similar to those in which the later Gil Blas 
learns of the ways of the world. It will be found that in 
kis Voyage de Greenland, (1720) Tyssot shows greater ‘oe 
pensity for the picaresque form. 

The second digression worthy of notice is a. fable, told to 
Massé by a fellow slave in Algeria (pp. 468-476). Notwiths- 
tanding the fact that Massé calls the author of this fable 
le plus hardi Athée, ou Déiste, que.j’aye vii de mes yeuaz, 
the fable itself smacks too greatly of Tyssot de Patot to 
mislead the reader as to its authorship. This digression 
is called La Fable des Abeilles. In brief, it is the story of 
a powerful king who is displeased with a swarm of bees. To 
lead the bees back to the paths of righteousness, he sends 
his only son (in the form of a bee) to change the ideas of the 
swarm. The other bees fall upon the emissary of the king and 
kill him. After this, the drones of the hives tell the other 
bees that those who beleive in the royal lineage of the 
murdered one shall be happy above their fellows. They will 
die, of course, but their buzzing (which is a function of their 
bodies) will live endlessly to furnish music for the great 
king. The drones who preach this doctrine do not work. 

They live on the honey which the worker-bees give them. 

Under the transparent cloak of this fable, which bears 
no resemblance to the better known Fable of the Bees of 
Bernard de Mandeville, Tyssot de Patot vents once again his 
spleen againt the priesthood and against the whole Chris- 
tian tradition. 

Another digression is the account of the lives of sixteen 
men who remained on the Austral coast when the pinnace 
sailed away, and before the return of Massé and La Forét 
to the coast. The small company of Europeans withstand 
an attack made by swarms of cannibals who attack their 
fort. On the occasion of the second attack, the Europeans 
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have supplied themselves with a brace of small cannon, left 
by the pinnace. These pieces, charged with pebbles, play 
havoc with the savages, who retire in confusion and never — 
molest the company further. These incidents, as well as 
the detailed list of materials and tools left by ship (p. 359) 
are peculiarly like some incidents and lists in the later Robin- 
son Crusoe. It would seem futile to seek the sources of Tyssot 
de Patot in the account of attack by savages. The voyage 
literature of the 17th century in France supplies dozens of 
accounts in which a few Europeans, in hastily constructed 
forts, withstand the attacks of savage hordes. 


IX. — STYLE AnD LANGUAGE. 


‘Some of means employed by Tyssot de Patot to convey an 
impression of verisimilitude in the Voyages de Jacques Massé 
have been discussed as literary tricks. With regard to style, 
there are other interesting conclusions to be drawn. Although 
far from being a talented writer when compared to some of 
bis distinguished contemporaries, Tyssot has an almost 
mathematical precision in writing, which, although at 
times tiresome, is nevertheless clear in the extreme. He 
also has a leaning toward the forceful in expression. His 
slight feeling for beauty is always subordinated to his sense 
of truth and reason. . 


An evidence of conscious desire to avoid the trite is 
found in the first pages of the story of Massé. Instead of 
beginning with the time-honored formula in autobiogra- 
phy : « I was born July the 1st, 1621, at Abbeville, etc », 
Massé says that he was left fatherless at the age of eight- 
een. He explains the accident which caused his father’s 
death and then gives the date of the event (p. 3). The 
reader is tempted therefore to subtract eighteen from the 
date given in order to obtain the date of birth of young Massé. 
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With regard to religious matters, however, there is a 
freedom of language with Tyssot that must be put down to 
deliberate intention. It seems as if he had sought out the 
most striking and unpleasant terms, with premeditated in-. 
tent to do injury to the Church of Rome. Some quotations — 
already given will have struck the reader as bold, nay vir- 
ulent. A man with whom Massé is imprisoned by the In- 
quisition at Goa is more violent than Massé himself. He 
speaks scathingly of a priest, a missionary in China : 
Ce Jésus qwil nous préche tant, et qu'il fait égal & Dieu (p. 419). 


Terms such as les Superstitions ridicules de cette Com- 
munion (p. 424) and mangeurs de Crucifix et avaleurs d’I- 
mages are redolent of Tyssot’s protestant bigotry. 


The commonplace terms used in discussion of religious 
matters are very striking with Tyssot. [t was doubtless his 
intention to degrade theological discussion to the plane of 
other discussions by the use of every-day language. In dis- 
cussing the possibility of the resurrection of the body ac- 
cording to Christian theology, the Australian judge calls 
attention to the rarefied nature of the upper air. He then 
exclaims : ‘ 


Donc, adieu les Pofimons, puis que l’on ne respirera plus, 
adieu les Intestins : adieu en un mot, tout le Corps (p. 180). 


Massé retorts that these things will be arranged by the 
power of God. This statement enrages the Austral logi- — 
cian, who replies : Vous me fatiguez avec votre Puissance 
de Dieu. ere 

There is much terminology of sciences and religion in the 
janguage of the story of Massé. Terms of philosophy and 
literature, such as Déiste, Athée, Romanesque, are not in- 
frequent. The presence of both familiar and commonplace 
‘dialogue together with long scientific and ethical discus- 
sion gives the book a rather disjointed character at times. 
This same characteristic has been found in all the ear- 
lier novels of the type, however. With Tyssot, the inter- 
ruption of discussion by an unexpected visitor, or by a call 
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to dinner, tends to bring the reader back more or less vio- 
lently to the « realities » of the story. 


X. — INFLUENCES AND SOURCES. 


Tyssot de Patot shows familiarity with the works of 
many of the rationalistic thinkers of the 17th Century. His 
ideas and methods of thought are the direct result of the 
cartesian and libertin thought of his predecessors, coupled 
with a deep hatred of Catholicism. His defense of the re- 
ligion des honnétes gens, and his basing conduct upon 
health rather than upon morals show him to be a product of 
the school of thought of which Saint-Evremond was a well 


‘known example toward the beginning of the 18th century. 


The rationalistic content of the Voyages de Jacques Massé 
bas been studied by M. Lanson (13) and need not be insis- 
ted upon here. 

That which has not been studied until ihe present time 
is the influence of books of travel upon Tyssot de Patot. In 
the Voyages de Jacques Massé, there are several direct ref- 
erences to reading of voyages on the part of the hero.’ This 
reading is used as the basis in fact upon which to deny the 
Bible story of woman being condemned to pain in child- 
birth. In this one case, the rationalistic conclusions of Tys- 
sot, based directly upon accounts of voyages are so stri- 
king as to merit extended quotation. 


Cent Voyages que j’avois lfis, m’assuroient que les femmes 
en général, qui habitent aux Indes Orientales, dans l’Afrique . 
& dans ? Amérique, aux environs de |’Equator, ne souffrent 
guéres de douleur, lors qu’il s’agit de mettre une créature 
humaine au monde. Jusques-la que celles du Bresil vont 
ordinairement se délivrer proche de quelque fontaine, ou 


(13) Revue des Cours et Conférences, 1908-1909, pp. 258-270 (17 
déc. 1908). M. Lanson points out the indebtedness of Tyssot to Fon- 
tenelle, and the similarity of his reasoning to that of aale Evre- 
mond and Spinoza. 
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riviére, ott elles se lavent elles- -mémes... Au lieu que parmi 
les Peuples qui demeurent aux environs des Poles, le séxe 
a beaucoup a souffrir dans ces conjonctures, & y périt méme 
fort souvent : de sorte que cela varie A proportion des cli- 
mats, & de la constitution des personnes (p. 26). 

In a previous study (14), I have pointed out the in- 
fluence of the published acounts of voyages on some writers 
of the 17th century novel, as well as the probable influence 
of these same accounts of real travel upon the development 
of Deistic thought. T'yssot de Patot both in his novels and 
liis letters admits reading voyages and takes these voyages 
as proof that the Bible tradition is false (15). 

The question arises naturally as to the source of Tys- 
sot’s information about savage women. One account of a 
voyage to the East Indies and to South America, which 
has many striking resemblances to the Massé story, is 
the 't ; 

~ Relation d’ un voyage des Indes Orientales par M. Dellon, Decteur 
en médecine, aris, chez la Veuve Bicstkins, 1685 | 16). 

In this true account by a French physician (it will be re- 
membered that Massé was a surgeon), there occurs the fol- 
- lowing : 

Je ne scay si les femmes de Madagascar souffrent autant 
que celles de l’Europe dans leurs accouchements, mais 4 
peine sont elles délivrées, qu’elles vont se laver dans les 


riviéres, laissant leurs enfants sur des nattes, sans en pren- 
dre ensuite d’autre soin que celuy de les alaitter. 


(Relation, Dellon, vol. 1. p. 47). 
Of the women of Malabar, in India, the same author 
says : 
Celles qui accouchent se lavent comme les Affricaines, 


(14) The Extraordinary Voyage in French Literature before 1700. 

(15) Lettres choisies, vol. 1, p. 129. Mention of Les relations ou 
voyages de Messieurs Niew Hof, Schouten, Meltons, Tavernier, 
Dapper, etc. ‘ 

(16) 2 vol. in-12. The achevé d’imprimer is of December 23, 1684, 
The book is dedicated to Monseigneur l’Evéque de Meaux. 
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dés qu’elles sont délivrées & n’ont pas plus de soin de leurs 
enfants (Dellon, vol. 1, p. 229). 

Painless childbirth in far countries is such a common 
story of French travellers of the 17th century that its pres- 
ence in the Relation of Dellon ‘s far from being proof of 
‘Tyssot’s indebtedness to this particular author. Other’ sim- 
ilarities between the adventures of the physician, Del-_ 
lon, and the imaginary surgeon, Massé, are not lacking, 
however. 

Dellon is captured by pirates (vol. 1, p. 281); Massé is 
captured by pirates (p: 444). Dellon’s ship loses two men 
while stopping at the Ile Bourbon (vol. 1, p. 14); Massé’s ship 
loses two men at the same island (p. 403). These incidents, 
coupled with the fact that Dellon and Massé are both doc- 
tors, would be enough to make one suspect indebtedness on 
the part of Tyssot de Patot. There are, however, still greater 
similarities between the two books. 

There is a long account, in the Voyages de Jacques Massé. 
(pp. 411-441), of the Inquisition at Goa. Massé is impriso- 
ned by the Inquisition, tried, and sent to the galleys at Lis- 
bon. The same incidents are found in the Relation of Del- 
lon. So popular was Dellon’s account of the Inquisition at 
Goa, that in subsequent editions of his Relation the part 
relating to the Inquisition was greatly expanded. In the 
1709 edition, published at Cologne | (17) there are many 
phrases similar to those of the Massé. Of a storm at sea 
we read : 


Dellon, p. 204. Massé p. 443. 

Le mouvement du vaisseau... Un Puchot saisit nétre Vais- 
Fit un bruit & un fracas épou- seau par le grand mat de hune, 
vantable. Chacun prioit Dieu avec tant de violence qu’il pensa 
tout haut en sa propre langue le renverser; l’Equipage se croyoit 


(17) Voyages de M. Dellon avec sa relation de l’Inquisition de Goa, 
augmentée de diverses piéces curieuses, Cologne, chez les Heévitiers 
de Pierre Marteau, 1709. 3 tomes in 2 vols. in-12. It will be remem- 
bered that Barbier cites the Voyages de Jacques Massé as ae 
at Cologne, 1710. Cf. Note 7. 
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& invoquoit avec de grands cris 


les Saints... Mais enfin le jour 


‘parut, le temps s’éclaircit..., on 


s’occupa a réparer autant qu’il 
fut possible les dommages. 

Of the galleys to which 
read : 

Dellon, pp. 210 et 211 

L’on me mena’ a fa prison 
qu’on appelle la galere. Elle 
porte ce nom, parce que n’ayant 
point de galeres en Portugal, «n 
y envoye ceux que le S. Office 
ou tes Juges laiques condam- 
nent a cette peine. 

Ces Forgats vont tous les jours 
travailler aux atteliers ob Jl’on 
batit les vaisseaux du Roy, ils 


‘sont employés a porter du bois 


aux Charpentiers & enfin a tous 
les usages ausquels on trouve 
bon de les occuper. 


' 


perdu, & je vis alors dans un 
instant changer l’impiété en des 


parols de dévotion, qui durérent 
jusques a ce que ce cn 
nous eut quitté. — 


the men are condemned, wé 


Massé, pp. 442 et 444 

On mapprit en chemin qué 
les Galéres ot j’étois condamné, 
étoient une discipline, ot les pri- 


sonniers étoient employez 4 de 


wudes Ouvrages, parce que les 


Portugais n’ont point de Galéres 
sur la mer. 
On ne se servoit de moi que 
pour le gros ouvrage; porter & 
servir les Ouvriers en tout oe 
qu’ils avoient besoin, étoit pro- 
prement mon occupation. 


) 


It would also seem that Tyssot de Patot was familiar 
whith the well known Voyages de Jean Mocquet (18) of 
which many editions had appeared before the Voyages de 
Jacques Massé was written. Massé discusses religion with 
a Chinese prisoner, while awaiting trial by the Inquisition 
at Goa (pp. 412-438). It is Massé’s fellow prisoner who 
says 
This Chinaman tells Massé of the activities of the Jesuit 
missionaries in China. He also tells of coming to India 
from China with a Jesuit missionary, and of his last em- 
ployment at Goa in the service of a Portuguese doctor. 

In the Voyages de Jean Mocquet, there is mention of a 
similarly loquacious Chinese, whom Mocquet met at Goa. 


£ 


(18) Is first ed. Paris, 1616. Other editions, Paris, 1616. Paris, 1617, 
Rouen, 1645, Rouen 1665. Engl. transl. London, 1696. Title of the 
1617 ed. reads : 

Voyages en Afrique, Asie, Indes Onddvate! & Occidentales faits 
par Jean Mocquet, Garde du Cabinet des Singularitez du Roy, aux 
Tuileries. Paris (Jean de la Heuqueville) MDCXVII. 


: Je suis de la religion des honnétes, gens. (p. 413). 


ieee! ate, 
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Tn Livre III of all editions, there are a number of stories of 
punishment and torture. 


Mocquet says : 


Ce fut un Chinois appelé Ioan Pay, secrétaire de dom” 
André Furtado qui me conta toutés.ces histoires (ed. 1617, 
P. 333). 

A few pages later in the same book we find : 

Pour les péres jésuites, ils passent jusqu’en la Chine pour 
y faire quelque fruit. L’on me disoit 4 Goa qu’ils en avoient 
déja converti bon nombre, & méme des Mandarins (Id., 
Pp. 338). 


A more definite proof of Tyssot’s indebtedness to Moc- 
quet is the copying of the following incident regarding a 
negro slave : 


Mocquet p. 318. Tyssot (Massé) pp. 29-31). 

A quelque temps de la son Ce Noir, aprés avoir demeuré 
maistre desirant le chastier, ce quelques années chez un si ri. 
pauure esclaue s’enfuit hors du gide Maitre... cessa de se pos- 
logis; mais pource qu’il leur faut séder... ne se sentant pas assez 
par force reuenir a la maison effronté pour sofitenir |’examen 
ne se pouuans sauuer de quel- auquel if étoit destiné, il se 
que costé qu’ils puissent aller..., glisse doucement en haut,” & 
ce miserable voyant qu’il n’y sans autre forme de procés, le 
auoit moyen d’eschapper des misérable s’étrangle... Son Mai- 
mains de ce cruel maistre, de tre fut tout étonné tors qu’un 
desespoir se vint la nuict pendre laquais lui vint raporter qu’il 
aux barreaux des fenestres de la venoit de le trouver pendu au 
salle basse de son maistre, qui grenier. 


le trouva le matin pendu 1a. 


In both incidents there is a physician concerned, in Moc- 
quet’s version it is the master who is the physician, with 


‘Tyssot a physician buys the body and dissects it. The mas- 


ter in each case is a Portuguese. 


Another well known Voyage to the East Indies seems to 
have inflluenced Tyssot to a considerable extent. It will 
be remembered that many of the adventures of Massé de- 
pend upon the fact that his companion, La Foret, 1S yea 
ciockmaker by trade. 


renee 
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In the Siz Voyages de J. B: Tavernier (19) there is a 
strikingly similar series of incidents. The title of Taver- 
nier’s chapter reads : 


Histoire tragique & memorable de Rodolfe. Stadler natif 
de Zurich, sous le régne du mesme Cha-Sefi qui Vavoit 


x 


reienu a son service. 


~Rodolfe Stadler, like La Forét, is an horloger de sa 
profession. The young watchmaker followed Tavernier on 
one of his journeys to Ispahan. 


Quand nous ffimes arrivez 4 Ispahan il se mit a travailler, 
& fit un horloge fort mignon de la grandeur d’un écu. On 
' n’avoit point vii avant luy d’horloger en Perse & l’horlogerie 
wy estoit alors que tres-peu connué. Quand le Roi eut jetté 
les yeux sur cette montre... elle luy plait fort, & ayant fait 
passer dans la boucle une chaine d’or, il la porta pendué au 
col... Il rompit l’arbre de la fusée, & ayant s¢fi que celuy 
qui Pavoit faite estoit 4 Ispahan, 11 ordonna qu’on le fit 
venir en diligence. Rodolfe remit incontinent l’horloge en 
bon état, & le Roi luy ordonna une pension de trente to- 
mans... Le Roi prenoit plaisir 4 s’informer de ce qu’il avoit 
appris de nouveau, & a luy faire plusieurs questions. Le 
Roi eut pour luy une si grande affection, que pour avoir lieu 
de le retenir toute sa vie 4 son service, il le sollicita plusieurs 
fois, & le fit solliciter par les premiers de la cour, de quit- 
ter la religion Chrestienne et de se faire Mahometan. 

Stadler does not change his religion. He does, however, 
become entangled in the wiles of a lady of the country — 
like the amorous La Forét. In the words of Tavernier : 
fl entretenait une jeune Nestorienne. A young Persian 
gains entrance to the apartments of the lady and is sur-_ 
prised there by Stadler. He flees promptement par dessus 
la muraille du jardin. On the next occasion, Stadler mur- 
ders the intruder. Being a Christian, and having killed a 
Mohammedan, the watchmaker must pay the death pe- 
nalty. 

The resemblance of this account to the watch-making of 


(19) Paris, 1676, 2 vol. in-4., vol. 1, Premiére Partie, Livre V, 
Chap. IV pp. 540-548. 


oe a carlle ins ae a 
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La Forét, as well as to the discussions of religion between 
the King and Massé, and to the final escape of both Euro- 


-peans from the Austral Land, is so great that Tavernier 


may be safely set down as the source of some very impor- 
tant incidents in the Voyages de Jacques Massé. 

Among the sports reported by Massé as occuring in the 
Southern Land on days of festival, is one in which the 
young men attempt to dislodge an eagle’ from the top of a 
pole : 

Au haut de cet arbre... on avoit cloué un ais rond, sur 
lequel il y avoit un Aigle, dont les deux piez étoient attachez 
avec de bonne ficelle. Quand tout fut prét, les mémes jeunes 
gens revinrent..., et se mirent a grimper 4 qui mieux mieux. — 
(Massé, p. 125). 

In a book by Lahontan (20) there occurs the following 
in an account of a voyage to Denmark : 

Cet Oiseau de Bois; gros comme un coq, étoit planté sur 
le faite d’un Mat; le Roy tira le premier... etc. 

The sports differ in that Tyssot’s eagle is living, where- 
as the bird described by Lahontan is of wood. There are 
other matters in the book of Lahontan, however, which 
lead one to believe that T’yssot knew this particular ac- 
count. In the description of Lahontan’s visit to Lisbon (pp. 
107-136) there is a long account of the clergy in that city. 
It may be imagined that this account is not favorable. The 
similarity of the words of Adario in the Dialogues de Mon- 
sieur de Lahontan to those of King Bustrol in the Voyages 
de Jacques Massé has already been mentioned under « So- 
cial Criticism » in this chapter. ) 

That Tyssot knew the Histoire des Sévérambes of Denis 
Vairasse d’Alais (21) is not to be doubted. The tricks of 


(20) Dialogues de Monsieur le Baron de Lahontan et d’un sau- 
vage dans !’Amérique. Contenant une description exacte des mceurs 
de ces peuples sauvages. Avec les voyages du méme en Portugal et 
en Danemark, Amsterdam, 1704. In-12, pp. 158-159. 

(2r) Paris, 1677-1679 (Cf. Introduction), 
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the first lanes of ‘Tyssot’s imaginary land are plainly a 


reflection of the « Miracles of Omigas » in the earlier nov- 


el of the same type. The large lake which Massé and his 


_ two companions cross on a raft, before reaching the ideal 
kingdom, is probably a reflection of a similar lake in the 
Histoire des Sévarambes. In both novels, a pinnace is built 
after the wreck of the Kuropeans on an unknown Austral 
shore. In both there is sun-worship among the early kings. 
With Tyssot, the modern inhabitants have dropped this 
feature and have become thorough Deists, without oe 
bols of any sort. 

_ Tyssot de Patot doubtless knew the Histoire des. Incas, 
translated from the Spanish of Garcilaso (22), from which 
Vairasse took much of his detail. There is, however, such 


definite similarity between the miracles of Omigas, as told 


- by Vairasse, and the trickery of the early kings, as told 
by Tyssot, that it is certain Tyssot was indebted to Vai- 
rasse, as well as to Garcilaso. 

There are several passages in the Voyages de Jacques 
Massé which recall the Terre Australe connue ow les aventu- 
res de Jacques Sadeur of Gabriel Foigny (23). The story 
of Massé and his two companions eating fruit of a tree 
and being overcome by sleep shortly after (p. 80) seems 
to be a concession to the statement of Foigny that the 
Australians seek sleep by eating the fruit of the Balf tree. 
The lake which Massé and his companions cross on a raft, 
contained : 


une multitude infinie de Poissons... qui nous suivoient avec 


la téte hors de l’eau, & donnoient des branlemens de queue 
par lesquels on eut presque dit qu’ils vouloient témoigner 


la joye qu’ils ressentoient de nous voir (p. 106). 
This again would seem a reserved concession to Foigny’s 


(22) Ist transl. Paris, 1633. Many subsequent editions of this 
translation of Jean Beaudoin were published at Amsterdam and 
Paris. 

(23) Vannes (probably Geneva), 1676. Cf Introduction. 
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extravagant statement that the fish in Lake Zair appeared 
so fond of men that : . 

Il arrive méme quelquefois qu’ils sautent dans les ba- 
teaur. 


XI. — ConcLusion. 


The Voyages de Jacques Massé is a carefully written, 
well authenticated story of travel and adventure in Eu- 
rope, in Africa, in Asia, and in an unknown land far beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope. The realism of the setting is 
based upon a close following of accounts of real travelers, 
such as Dellon, Tavernier, Mocquet, and Lahontan. There 
is nothing fantastic, unbelievable or overdrawn in the des- 
criptions of the Austral continent. Tyssot seems to restrain 
himself consciously in order to write an apparently true 
story. 

Indirect criticism by the example of an imaginary and 
virtuous community is used here as in all the previous nov- 
els of the type. The journey to the unknown land is very 
carefully authenticated, as is the return journey. 

Direct and violent criticism of the Bible, of the priest- 
hood, of abuses of power is abundant in the book. There 
is likewise criticism of current opinions of science, ethics, 
and morals in Europe. The speeches of the imaginary - 
people as well as those of the Chinese prisoner at Goa re- 
call the violence of the good ‘savage Adario in the Dia- 
logues of Lahontan. 

Discussions of science and religion are fitted into the ad- 
ventures much more artistically than is the case in the no- 
vels of Foigny and Vairasse. The Sadeur story of Foigny 
had gone through five editions, and the Sévarambes of Vai- 
rasse through four editions in French before the Massé was 
published. The overabundant argumentative content of this — 
last novel must have labelled it immediately upon its pu- 
blication as similar to the imaginative works which pre- 
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ceded it. But for the lengthy discussions, the Vovanes de 
Jacques Massé might have passed for many years, like the 
Voyages de Francois Leguat, as a true story of explora- 
tion ‘ 
Voltaire’s opinion of the Massé story would argue some 
appreciable influence on the part of this long forgotten 
novel. From the point of view of the history of ideas, the 
Voyages de Jacques Massé is a very interesting document. 
Massé’s reasoning that the Bible tradition is untrue be- 
cause African and Brazilian women do not « bring forth 
in sorrow » is highly significant. His appeal from tra- 
dition is not made to abstract reasoning but to rational 
interpretation of facts known. That these facts came to him 
from accounts of voyages printed in France before 1675 
would seem a sufficient reason for studying, in accounts of 
voyages, the mass of reports which little by little exerted 
their influence in breaking down European traditions (24). 


(24) M. Lanson (Op. cit., pp. 258-270) notes the general similarity 
between the reasoning of Tyssot and that of Fontenelle. Tyssot does 
not seem to have been directly and specifically indebted to Fonte- 

nelle’s Histoire des Oracles. An examination of the Origine des Fa- 
bles of Fontenelle, however, reveals a curious fact. Fontenelle, like 
Tyssot, appeals to the reports of travelers in order to disprove the 
authenticity of the Bible. On the first page of this essay, he men- 
tions : les Cafres, les Lapons, les Iroquois, les barbares de l’Amé- 
rique, les Arabes. Other mentions of les Américains, les Incas, les 
anciens Chinois are not wanting. Familiarity with the History of 
the Incas according to Garcilaso is as typical of Fontenelle as it is 
of Tyssot. It would not be. surprising to find that Fontenelle, like 
Tyssot, knew the Kaffirs through Tavernier and the Lape 
through La Peyreére, 


CHAPTER -V 


VOYAGE DE GROENLAND 
OF EYSsOT<DE, PATOT 


The Voyage de Groenland of Tyssot de Patot (x) is the 
first novel of Extraordinary Voyage in French whose scene 
is laid in the far North. Having written the adventures of 
Jacques Massé in the Antarctic Land, Tyssot placed those 
of Pierre de Mésange in Greenland and Iceland. The mult- 
iplicity of Tyssot’s, interests has been mentioned in discuss- 
ing the Voyages de Jacques Massé. In the Voyage de Groen- 
land the multiplicity of ideas expressed is little short of 
amazing. Published in 1720, this second novel is the work of 
an old man, and, one would suspect, of a garrulous old man. 
All the elements found in the story of Massé are found in 
this second voyage novel from the same pen : violent crit- 
icism of the Bible, of Catholicism, and of priests; interest in 
mathematics, in the natural sciences, and in adventures of 
rascals and vagabonds; realism of detail; imitation of earlier 
accounts of real voyages. Two new elements in the Voyage 
de Groenland are the polar setting (a distinct novelty in 
French fiction at this time), and a psychological interest in 
sorcery and miracles. 

All of these elements are borne in the medium of a tale 


(1) La Vie, les aventures et le Voyage de Groenland du Révérend 
Pére Cordelier Pierre de Mésange, avec une relation bien circons- 
tanciée de l’origine, de l’histoire, des meeurs, et du Paradis des Ha- 
bitants du Péle Arctique. Amsterdam. (Etienne Roger) MDCCXX. 2 
vol. in-12. 
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of adventure, whose incidents might have been imagined 


by a feverish boy of fifteen. A short account of the story 
follows. 


I. — THE ADVENTURES OF MESANGE. 


Pierre de Mésange was born at Viviers in the Cévennes 
in 1639. 
Entering a monastery at the age of twenty-six, he leaves 


shortly afterward as the result of a fight in which one monk | 


is stabbed. Mésange is conveyed secretly to Bordeaux, where 
he embarks for Holland. 

His reception there is none too kindly, for he is a Ca- 
‘tholic. In Holland, Mésange meets several interesting peo- 
ple, including Tyssot de Patot, the father of the author ! 
He also makes the acquaintance of a man who speaks all 
languages and who has traveled in all lands, a repetition 
of the Wandering Jew found in the Voyages de Jacques 
Massé. Mésange travels into Germany, gives lessons there 
in various subjects, saves considerable money, and then 
loses it all. Discouraged by this ill fortune, he joins a 
Dutch whaling vessel bound for northern waters, in May 
1669. The ship is caught in an ice-pack and, after many 
narrow escapes, Mésange and a few companions land in 
Greenland. . 

They are met by the natives and escorted to an under- 
ground city. The hero learns the language, talks with the 
King, makes clocks for the palace, reads the history of 
the people, explores the country, discovers the North Pole, 
and is finally banished from the capital for refusing to 
marry an extremely ugly relative of the King. 

In a second city where he establishes himself, Mésange 
falls in love with a beautiful lady. He is found in her apart- 
ments by an irate husband and suffers the fate of Abelard. 
Being now completely disguted with Greenland, he seeks 
to escape. With two companions, Mésange succeeds in reach- 
ing a Scotch whaler which takes them to Iceland. When 
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almost in port, the vessel sinks. ‘Mésange and one. other man 
are the sole survivors. 

From Iceland, he goes to Denmark and later to Poland 
and Germany. He finds in Germany an old friend, a for- 
mer monk who was in the stabbing affray mentioned at 
the beginning of the story. This long lost friend, Surcel by 
name, has becone a Protestant, has married a German 
woman, and is now a solid citizen with an independent in- 
come. He has servants to wait upon him and amuses him- 
self, when fancy dictates, by growing tulips. Surcel begs 
Mésange to spend his declining years with him in peace and 
comfort, but Mésange refuses and wanders on into Hol- 
land. After much suffering and penury, he breaks his hip 
avd is carried into a nearby inn. While in bed with this in- 
jury, he writes the story of his life. The manuscript re- 
mains in the hands of the innkeeper upon Mésange’s death 
and from the innkeeper the « editors » receive the story. 


Il. — LANGUAGE. 


The Voyage de Groenland is not by any means as care- 
fully written as the Voyages de Jacques Massé. ‘Tyssot’s 
second novel has all the blemishes found in his first and 
in addition lacks entirely the virtue of continuity. Per- 
haps the greatest fault of the Voyage de Groenland is the 
violence and brutality of the language used. Sentences such 
as Vous lui auriez donné du pié au derriére may not be 
lacking in vigor and force, but their frequent recurrence ~ 
is not a sign of ability on the part of the author. The less 
said of good taste, in discussing Tyssot de Patot, the bet- 
ter. It is furthermore neither pleasing nor yet convincing 
to read that priests in general are « sansues », « fardeaux 
inutiles », or « ventres oisifs » (vol. 1, p. 141). The des- 
cription of Mésange’s punishment at the hands of an out- 
raged husband (vol. 1, p. 183) is too brutal in its detail to 
bear quotation at all. As a great mass of scientific and 
philosophic terminology stands almost side by side with 
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these crudities, the resulting effect upon the sensibilities 
of the reader may be imagined. | 


Thi) REALISM. 


Various means of creating an impression of reality are 
used throughout the story. Minute details are found (as in 
the Massé) when the shipwrecked crew comes ashore : 

Nous nous chargedmes tous, de ce que nous crtimes nous 
devoir étre le plus utile, comme de cordes, d’ustenciles de 
cuisine, d’armes, de poudre, de plomb, etc. (vol. 1, p. 57). 

The commonplace realism of laughter on the part of cha- 
racters is founds often. (Vol: 1, pp. 91, 119; vol. 2, p. 78, 
etc.). There is a deal of eating and drinking in the story, 
the food of the Greenland people being described at length 
’ Mention of meals is frequent. Dialect as means of realism 
occurs for the first time in the Extraordinary Voyage in 
this novel. A Hollander exclaims : Pas bon, Monsieur, pas 
bon pour nous aller in de schip (vol. 1, p. 42). 


IV. — MeErTHops oF COMPOSITION. 


Interruptions are used frequently to break up lengthy 
argument or to vary the monotony of Mésange’s account 
of the history of the kings of Greenland. These interruptions 
are often caused by a call to meals, for eating is one in the 
chief occupations of the long winter. Another trick, found 
earlier in the Voyages de Jacques Massé, recurs in the story 
of Mésange. On page 82 (vol. 1) there is simple mention of 
some machines hydrauliques by which the natives tell time 
in winter when there is‘no sun. Later (p. 132) Mésange 
returns to the machines and describes them at length. The 
reader, knowing already that such machines are used, is 
perhaps inquisitive as to details. These are given in full, 
but only after preparation for the description earlier in 
the story. The great fault of composition in the Voyage de 
Groenland is the presence of a number of digressions. 
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“V. — Tue Porar CrvinizAtIon. 


The country found by Mésange is in semi-darkness more 
than four months and in utter darkness for six weeks of - 
each year. All out of doors work must be done in three 
summer months after the thawing of the ice. The people 
live in underground cities admirably arranged for comfort 
and sanitation. They have mines for coal and various met- _ 
als. Far below the ground, they cultivate a sort of root 
called piths which supplies them with vegetable food. Fish 
and game which they obtain in summer are preserved for 
the winter season. There is a King, whose power is limited 
by a council elected by the people. Except for the « king’s 
tenth » there is community of property. This single tax 
defrays the expenses of the government. 

The people of Greenland have written records showing 
that they came to their present country four thousand 
years before Mésange’s advent, at the time of a great flood. 
They have adapted themselves to the necessities of the cli- 
mate and see no reason to envy those who live nearer the 
Equator, there being as much sunlight in a year’s time 
in one place as in another. The sports and games of the 
people are in the nature of feats of strength and agility, si- 
milar to those described in the Voyages de Jacques Massé. 
Great celebrations take place twice a year, on the rising 
and setting of the Arctic sun. Although metals were mined, 
money was unknown in Greenland until Mésange introduced 
its use (so soon are the ideal civilizations of Lycurgus, More 
and Fénelon forgotten !) 


Wi Tae RUTORE LIFE. 


The paradise of the Greenland people is depicted in de- 
tail (vol. 1, pp. 142-197). Together with the description of 
this paradis is found the story of its « revelation ». Those 
in Greenland’s paradise have a spiritual body but no physic- 
al body. There is no eating, no drinking, and no marriage. 
The memory of the departed is very dim with regard to 
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earthly matters and no idea of time exists among them. 


Strangest of all, there is no God in the heaven of these 
people ! 

Tl] est partout, il remplit tout, il est en tout, luy méme est 
tout; hors de luy, et sans luy, il n’y a absolument rien qui 
existe... il est impossible d’imaginer un seul endroit au 
monde, ot il soit,plus présent qu’en un autre (vol. 1, p. 159). 

Thousands lie, sleeping in heaven, awaiting their turn to 
come to consciousness. They have sinned on earth and must 
wait now, unconscious, while others live. One spirit is seen 
to awaken. He asks questions, appears dissatisfied with 
the answers, and falls back unconscious again. He is not 
yet ready for heaven; he must wait. The « external » features 
of this paradise may be spared here. Perpetual motion and 
other phenomena contrary to the laws of cause and effect 
are reported to flourish in the fantastic realm. 

As M. Chinard is the only critic known to the present 
writer who has discussed the Voyage de Groenland (2) one 
of his questions relative to the book ought necessarily to 
be answered in a more complete treatment of it. He asks, 
(Op. cit. p. 214) Pourquoi faut-il encore que lon nous 
décrive le Paradis du Groenland..? The explanation is that 
the whole story of the Greenland paradise is a satire on the 
Christian revelation of the future life. The « Fable des 


‘Abeilles » in the Voyage de Jacques Massé will be remem- 


bered as a satire on the immortality of the soul. It is, howe- 
ver, merely the faint reflection of a denial which was appar- 
ently an obsession with Tyssot. In the Greenland paradise, 
and in particular the account of its « revelation » to the peo- 
ple, there is a carefully worked out satire of the story of 


Christ’s resurrection. King Bénédon tells Mésange of this 


(2) L’Amérique et le réve exotique, Paris, 1913, pp.212-215. The 
Voyage de Groenland is extremely rare. Copies exist at the Con- 
gressional Library and at the Chantilly Library, but not to my 
knowledge in. Paris libraries. 


/ 
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« revelation » in Greenland. The story begins with the com- 
monplace words :' aga . 

On étoit vers la fin de Vhiver & il faisoit un froid insup- 
portable, comme c’est l’ordinaire en ces quartiers, lors que 
tout d’un coup, chacun demeura surpris d’entendre heurter 
avec beaucoup de force a une des porte du palais: (vol. 1, 
Dit3 5) ; 

The natives rush out and find a man who had long been 
thought dead. This man, named Raoul, had disappeared at 
the end of the summer. As no one could live out of doors in 
the winter, his rescuers ask him where he has been. He tells 
a strange tale. Having fallen into a pit, and finding no way 
of climbing out, he followed a crevice a great distance and 
came finally into a strange realm inhabited by people nude 
and sexless, who floated in the air, on the land, and in the 
water (vol. 1, p. 150). A long description of the paradise is 
given. Being homesick for his family and for his native city, 
and desiring also to impart the comforting knowledge of 
this future existence, Raoul went back through the crevice 
to the\ pit, succeeded’ in finding a way of climbing out, and 


returned to the city of Cambul. His remarkable story was 


scorned by some of his countrymen but was firmly believed 
by others. 

Elle fit tant d’impression sur plusieurs, qu’elle dérangea 
une quantité prodigieuse de cerveaux faibles (p. 185). 

King Mérac, who was reigning at the time, ordered Raoul 
to conduct a royal party to the place where he fell into the 
pit . The pit was found but there was no crevice visible, 
although Raoul pointed out the place where it should have 
been. False witnesses, who swore that they had housed and 
fed Raoul all the time, were not believed. The people clung 
to the hope of a future life which he had promised. 

King Bénédon, who tells the story to Mésange, believes 
that Raoul dreamed the entire story and that, by dint of 
telling it, Raoul finally came to believe it himself. (p. 192). 
Mésange (really Tyssot) says : 

J’avoue franchement que je pencherois du cdté de ceux 
qui font passer Raoul pour. un fourbe; cela est yraysemblable, 
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& c’est le caractére de la plupart de ceux qui ont inventé 
de nouveaux Sistémes dans la Religion (p. 192). 

Mésange tells King Bénédon of the Christian miracles but 
bases his belief of them on the sanctity of the men who per- | 
formed them. There follows King Bénédon’s reply, which is 
the key to the whole parable : 

Si cela est, je suis d’avis que nous canonisons aussi 
Raoul (p. 197). 

Although the subject is quickly changed after this bold 
statement, the argument remains. 

Many travelers, particularly those who visited India, had 
reported seeing with their own eyes miracles which they 
could not explain. We know from Tyssot’s letters that he 
had read such accounts. His ironical suggestion, in the 
Voyage de Groenland, that Raoul be canonized, taken with 
the frank statement that Raoul was a knave, is equivalent 
to a denial of miracles in general, and of the Christian tra- 
dition of the resurrection in particular. 

It would seem that Tyssot did net deny miracles through 
abstract reasoning alone. His constant appeal to the autho- 
rity of travelers precludes this assumption. His denial of 
Christian miracles is doubtless based in part upon his read- 
ing of miracles performed particularly in India, by men 
who had never heard of Christianity — just as his denial 
ot Genesis in the Voyages de Jacques Massé is based upon 
the writings of travelers. The Voyage de Groenland as a 
whole is poorly constructed, badly written, and tiresome to 
read. The little art possessed by Tyssot in his old age, he be- 
stowed upon the writing of this paradise incident in his 
second novel. It would be futile to contend that even this 
is a polished bit of writing. Neverthless, as a sample of 
early 18th century thinking, the account of Raoul’s ascent 
into héaven is well worth reading. 

The setting of the paradise story (the crevice and the 
underground realm) has its source in the great folk-lore of 
caves which is probably much’older in its expressions than. 
the underworld of the Greeks. This same universal story of 
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the great cave furnishes the setting of one of Jules Verne’s 
Extraordinary Voyages. The « centre of the earth » setting 
in the French Voyage novel is used, it may. be said in pas- 
sing, long before Verne, and not long after Tyssot de 
Patot (3). 


VII. — INFLUENCE OF THE « FRENCH PROPHETS » 


Near-miracles had been performed by Frenchmen at Lon- 
don a few years before the writing of the Voyage de Groen- 
lund (4). It is known that Tyssot de Patot had a brother at 
London in 1707 and it is not unlikely that he heard through 
this brother of the miracle-working prophétes francais. In 
any case, it would have been difficult for a reader of the 
Journals of the time to remain in ignorance of the furor occa- 
sioned in London by the religious enthusiasts from the Cé- 
vennes (5). 

On page 3 of the Voyage de Groenland, Mésange says of 
himself that he was born in the Cévennes. Chiromancers and 
- others predicted, from measurement of his brow, nose, and 
fingers, a long life and good fortune. All this was nonsense, 
according to Mésange, for his later life was one of suffering 
and misfortune. 

Interest in sorcerers and « prophets » is evident in many 
parts of the book. In particular, there is a long discussion’ 
of such matters (vol. 1, pp. 130-131). According to Tyssot, 
sorcerers are people who convince themselves of things that 
never happened, by the constant repetition of their dreams. 
There is a curious psychological analysis of possession by 
spirits, the final conclusion being. 

Le meilleur moyen de n’avoir point de sorciers dans un 


pays n’est pas de les persecuter, et de les exécuter 4 mort, 
mais de les faire passer pour des fous (vol. 1, p. 130). 


(3) Cf. Bibliotheque des Voyages Imaginaires, Amsterdam, 1787- 
1789, 36 vol. in-8, which contains a story of this type. 

(4) Cf. This study, Chap. III, 2 : Life of Misson. 

(5) Cf. Journal des Scavans, 1707 and Suppl: Année 1707. 
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The influence of wide discussion of sorcerers’ and prophets 
is apparent here, Tyssot taking as always an utterly mate- 
rialistic point of view. 


VIII. — DIGRESSIOoNS 


The Voyage de Groenland contains rather more of digres- 
sions than of the main story of its hero, Mésange. The his- 
tory of the kings of Greenland fills many pages. This tire- 
some reflection of Garcilaso’s Inca Kings and of Tavernier’s 
Persian Shahs, so prominent in the Histoire des Sévérambes 


of Vairasse and so wisely omitted by Tyssot in writing the 


Voyages de Jacques Massé comes back into the novel of 
Extraordinary Voyage in the Voyage de Groenland. ‘The 
history of the Greenland kings, often interrupted by the 
incidents of Mésange’s life, constitutes a recurrent digres- 
sion, the most execrable feature of the entire book. 

The digression of Raoul and the Greenland paradise has 
been mentioned. Scientific discussions, as well as lectures, 
delivered by Mésange in Greenland on subjects which his 
creator Tyssot dared not mention in his public lectures in 
Holland, add their interruptions to the general incoherence 
of the main story. One very long digression in the form of 


a story of adventure (vol. 1, pp. 240-269; vol. 2, pp. 1-23) has. 


absolutely nothing to do with the life of Mésange. It con- 
cerns a fishergirl, disguised as a man, who becomes a king 
through mistaken identity. The account of her amourous 
indiscretions and of her consequent physical inability to 


continue enacting the part of a male king, gives rise to a 


situation whose bad taste is not in any way palliated by Tys- 
sot’s vigorous language. 


Other stories of disguise and mistaken identity, stories of - 


gypsies, of vagabonds, of fortune-tellers, and of common 
thieves, fill the last hundred and fifty pages of the Voyage 
de Groenland. But for the delightful picture of the renegade 
monk, Surcel, living in peace with his German wife and his 
tulip beds, there is little meriting attention in this mass 
of digressions. M. Chinard (Op. cit.) has called attention to 
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the Possible value of these pages as documents eoncetmitig 
the undercurrent of social unrest in 1720. 


a IX. — Sources eed 


The chief source of the Voyage de Groenland is Tyssot’s 
first novel, the Voyages de Jacques Massé. The invention 
of time-pieces, the sports of the people, and many other 
important incidents are imitated directly on Tyssot’s ear- 
lier book. For realism of polar description — of which there 
is relatively little — Tyssot seems'to have been particularly 
indebted to two authors. 

La Peyrére, in his Relation du Groenland (6) mentions 
this northern land as one qui mérite mieux le nom d’Incon- 
nué, que la Terre Australe. Tyssot doubtless knew this fre- 
quently reprinted book (7). The six weeks utter darkness 
mentioned by Tyssot (vol. 1, p. 64) is reported by La Pey- 
rére as being found in Spitzbergen (Op. cit. p. 217). There 
are accounts of polar bears and other monsters in both sto- 
ries. 

A more definite source is the Vraye description de trois | 
Voyages de mer faits en trois ans of Girard Le Ver (gene- 
rally, cited as G. de Veer) (8). In this curious account there 
is depicted a house, used for winter quarters, which is almost 
entirely under the ground level. De Veer describes a narrow | 
escape from death by asphyxiation after a peat fire had been 
left burning at night in this tightly closed dwelling (Op. cit. 
p. 24). A very similar incident is found in Tyssot’s novel 
(vol. 2, p. 61). Details of the size of a huge polar bear skin 
in the two books (De Veer, p. 14; Tyssot, vol. 1, p. 41) are 
almost identical. 


(6) Paris (Jolly) 1673, 8vo. p. 2. 

(7) The achevé d’imprimer of the Relation du Groenland is of 
April 30th, 1647. Several editions appeared between 1647 and 1673, 
and the Relation was copied and included in many collections, such 
as the Recueil de Voyages au Nord, Amsterdam (Bernard) 1716, 3 
vol. in-8, which Tyssot may very possibly have used. 

(8) Amsterdam (Nicolas) 1600, in-fol. Also found in collections. 
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Tyssot relates (vol. 1, p. 221) the finding of three English- 
men dead in a small boat off the coast of Greenland. The 
money found in the pockets of these unfortunates 1s used 
as an example by Mésange in introducing the use of money 
among the Greenlanders. This incident is very probably a 
reminiscence of the case of eight Englishmen stranded on 
the coast of Greenland in 1630, a harrowing story often re- 
printed in collections of -voyages to the north, such as the 
one mentioned. One account of this story may be readily 
found in the supplement to the large collection of Voyages 
imaginaires (9g). 

Besides these reflections of particular accounts, there are 
many direct references to the reading of voyages on the part 
of Tyssot’s hero, Mésange. He cites a Persian elephant four 
hundred years of age (vol. 2, p. 107) which may be a remi- 
niscence of any of a dozen accounts of Persia (or perhaps 
of Siam, as the elephant in question is white). Mésange 
recalls the practises of Chinese physicians (vol. 1, p. 154) 
and shows a knowledge of accounts of travel in Denmark, 
in Poland, and in Germany. 

It would be difficult to find a clearer case of free-think- 
ing based upon the experience of travelers than is found 
in the work of Tyssot de Patot. At every step, he appeals 
from tradition to a logical, almost a mathematical concep- 
tion of the world at large. This conception is based upon 
the experiences, in many lands, of travelers such as Taver- 
nier, Mocquet, Dellon, De Veer, and Lahontan. It is curious 
that Tavernier was highly honored by Louis XIV, that Moc- 
quet was curator of a royal museum at the Tuileries in 1616, 
that Dellon’s Relation is dedicated to Bossuet, and that La- 
hontan was an officer of the French Army in Canada during 
Tyssot’s own lifetime.The ideas of Tyssot de Patot are but 
a logical development of the facts and theories brought to 
France by travelers who were, in general, entirely faithful 
to the persons and to the beliefs of the Bourbons. 


(9) Amsterdam, 1787-1789, 36 vols in-8. 
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BORDELON, BOUGEANT, and LESCONVEL 


i 


In classifying Imaginary Voyages, there are two general 
divisions : (1) Those which might, by a stretch of the ima- 
gination, be true, (2) Those which are admitted, even by 
their authors, to be false. The novel of Extraordinary 
Voyage as defined in this study falls within the first class, 
being a sincere and somewhat authenticated type of story. 
Imaginary Voyages which are fantastic and purely satirical 
fall naturally in the second group of novels which are pro- 
fessedly insincere and totally unauthenticated. 

Although Lesconvel, Bordelon ,and Bougeant (1) have 


(1) Pierre Lesconvel (born at Plouzané, Brittany, 1650), author of 
many mediocre books.“An imitator of Fénelon, he published under 
various titles the Voyage de l’Isle de Naudely, ou idée d’un régne 
heureux (Sometimes known as Voyage du prince de Montberaud). 
The book appeared at Cazéres (in-12) in 1703, Other editions are 
of Messine, 1705; Merinde, 1706; Merinde (Paris), 1709. The story 
is dedicated to the duc de Bourgogne. The action takes place dans 
les espaces imaginaires. 

The Abbé Laurent Bordelon was a prolific weed Sixty-six books 
are listed after his name in the Bibliothéque Nationale, catalogue. 
Among these are : Mital ou aventures incroyables, etc., Paris, 1708, 
in-12; Suite de Mital, Paris, 1708, in-12; Le Voyage forcé de Béca- 
fort hypocondriaque, Paris, 1709, in-12; Histoire des Imaginations 
extravagantes de Monsieur Oufle, Paris, 1710, in-12. All of these 
buoks are fantastic in the extreme. 

The Abbé Bougeant, a native of Quimper, wrote a satirical novel, 
the Voyage merveilleux du Prince Fan-Férédin dans la Romancie, 
Paris, 1735, in-12. This book is a satire on the Usage des Romans of 
Lenglet-Dufresnoy. In the Epitre, Bougeant hopes that his novel 
will be une fiction qui amuse. 

Some account of these writers may be found in Quérard and in 
Barbier’s Dictionaries, in M. Lanson’s lectures (Revue des Cours 
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somestimes been listed as authors of Extraordinary Voya- 
ges (2) their novels are of no real interest in the present 


study. Being avowedly imaginary, their works do not show 


even that attempt at authentication which links Gilbert’s 


Histoire de Calejava to the other novels of Extraordinary : 
Voyage. Lesconvel, Bordelon, and Bougeant did not write. 


stories of travel to far countries and their books were appar- 


ently not influenced by accounts of real voyages. Through 


their utter lack of geographic realism, the Imaginary Voy- 
ages of these three authors fall outside the definition given 


of the term « Extraordinary Voyage ». They are survi- 


vals in the novel of a 17th century tradition of burlesque 
and insincerity. Lesconvel, Bordelon, and Bougeant are the 
heirs of Sorel, of Segrais (3), and of the forgotten Saint 
Marcel (4). In a complete catalogue of Imaginary Voyages, 
the works of Lesconvel, Bougeant,.and Bordelon would be 


listed, not under « Extraordinary Voyages » but under. 


« Fantastic » or « Marvelous » Voyages (5). 


et Conférences 1908-1909), and, for Bougeant and Lesconvel, in the 


Revue de Bretagne for Dctober, 1891, pp. 396 -315, and in the En- 


cyclopédie bretonne. 

(2) G. Lanson, Bibliographie de la littérature francaise moderne. 
(3) L’Ile imaginaire, 1658. A flippant satire of the Utopia, 
which is found a republic of dogs. (In Ciuvres de M. de Segrais, 

Amsterdam, 1723, t. 2. p. 178; or Paris, 1755, t. 2, p. 165.) 
(4) Louis Fontaines, Sieur de Saint Marcel, published at Paris, in 
1664, a Relation du Pays de Jansenie (Chez Claude Barbin, in-12, 


118 pp.) This curious book, with a map of Jansenie resembling the | 


« Tendre » maps of the same period, may be taken as an example 
of the « insincere voyage » of satirical aim. 

(s) In the 36 volume collection of Voyages Imaginaires, (Amster- 
dam, 1787-1789), Bordelon’s Imaginations de M. Oufle is reprinted 
in the fantastic and marvelous group. 
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NATURAL HISTORY SOURCES OF “ LEGUAT”’ 


% 


The following text, too long to be inserted in the body 
of Chapter III on the Voyage de Francois Lequat, will in- 
dicate, to those who care to read a detailed exposition, that 
the natural history element in Misson’s novel was borrow- 
ed in toto from earlier books. It is likewise intended, par- 
ticularly in paragraphs 15 and 16 which follow, to show 
that there existed in France, well before 1700 a considera- 
ble amount of material dealing with natural history. Mis- 
son drew from these books according to his needs, as Ber- 
tiardin de Saint-Pierre and others drew upon Buffon, three 
quarters of a century later. he 


Te Bats. 


Leguat. (vol. 1, pp. 107-108). 

Les Chauve Souris volent de 
jour comme les autres Oiseaux : 
elles sont de Ja grosseur d’un 
bon poulet, & ont chaque aile 
longue de prés de deux pieds. 
Elles ne perchent pas, mais elles 
s’accrochent par les pieds aux 
branches des arbres, la téte pen- 
Jant en bas: & comme leurs 
4iles sont aussi fournies de plu- 
sieurs crochets, elles ne tombent 
pas /aisément quand on les a 
frappées; elles demeurent tou- 
ours attachées par quelque cro- 
‘het. Quand on les voit d’un peu 
oin, pendantes & enveloppées de 
eurs ailes, on les prend pldatét 
your des fruits que pour des oi- 
eaux. Les Hollandois que j’ay 


Du Bois, (pp. 180 et 182). 
I] y a des Chauve-souris dans 


' cette Isle.d’une grosseur extraor- 


dinaire... la teste est faite 
comme celle d’un Renard, reser- 
vé qu’ils ont le nez fendu... Le 
poil de ces Chauve-souris est 
noir, roux et jaune. C’est le plus 
laid animal que j’aye vi en ma 
vie. Cependant il y a bien des 
personnes qui en ont mangé. 
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connus a 1’Isle Maurice en fai- 
soient un mets précieux et les 
préferoient au gibier le plus dé- 
licat... Elles portent leurs petits 

avec elles & ne les abandonnent 

que lors qu’ils peuvent voler. ‘ 
Nous avons remarqué qu’elles 

en avoient tofijours deux. 

Alls the matter of hooks at the end of wings might eas- 
ily have been observed of bats in Europe, as could their’ 
resemblance, when hanging, to fruits. The « personal ob- 
servation » in the last sentence would make one suspect 
another case of assertion of first-hand information, resulting 
from the author’s uncertainty in the matter. The first sen- 
tence is perhaps the most typical of those not traceable to 
Du Bois. It is quite evidently a pure invention (1). 


Thins: 


Leguat (vol. 1, p. 111). 


Un nombre prodigieux de cer- 
taines petites mouches... I] est 
vrai que ces bestioles ne piquent 
pas, l’incommodité qu’on en souf- 
fre, c’est un petit chatotillement 
importun. Elles se retirent sur 
les arbres dés que le Soleil est 
couché. 


Leguat (vol. 1, p. 112). 

I] y a aussi une espece de gros- 
ses mouches... Elles ont le ventre 
sempli de vers vivans qu’elles 
posent sur la viande, & qu’elles 
y laissent tomber méme en vo- 
lant. 


Pouchot de Chantassin (p. 224). 

(Mention of) de petites mou- 
ches importunes; qui ne parois- _ 
sent que Ja nuit. 


Du Bois (p. 201). 


I] y a des mouches... grosses 
au double, comme les plus gros- 
ses mouches que ]’on yoit en 
Esté en France, elles chient des 
verts tout vivans & formez, elles 
se posent sur la viande, et la 
corrompent. 


Although the account of small flies by « Leguat » is the 


(1) The Hakluyt edition of Leguat (vol. 1, pp. 84-85) suggests that 
these « bats » are « flying foxes » common in the East Indies. The 
difficulty is not removed by this supposition, for « flying foxes » 
hang by day and fly by night « as do other bats ». 
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direct opposite of the report of Pouchot de Chantassin, 
which may not be a source at all, it is noteworthy that the 
flies of the imaginary story are much more convenient than 
those of the real account. Flies which buzz about in the 
daytime and remain quiet at night, were known in Enu- 
rope, of course, at the time of Misson. 

The case of the large flies, borrowed almost word for word 
from Du Bois needs no comment. 


Hk Bets, 


Leguat (vol. 1, p. 77).° 

On trouve dans ces eaux une 
grande quantité d’anguilles, par- 
mi lesquelles il y en a d’une 
grosseur extraordinaire. Nous en 
avons pris de si monstrueuses, 
je n’ose quasi le dire, qu’il fal- 
loit deux hommes pour en porter 
une seule. 


Leguat (vol. 2,.p. 40). 
C’étoit un effroyable serpent 
qui pesoit plus de soixante livres, 
que nous primes en notre grande 
simplicité, pour un Lamproye, 
ou pour une Anguille. 


Du Bois (p. 167). , 
Toutes ces Riviéres & Estangs 
sont remplis d’une grande quan- 


tité de bons poissons, dont je 
ne fais description. Je diray 
neantmoins qu’il y a des An- 
guilles monstrueuses, j’en ay 


pesché a l’amecon qui pesoient 
plus de soixante livres. 


IV. — Manatr (Duconcs). 


Leguat (vol. 1, p. 93). 


Le Lamentin, que d’autres 
Nations appellent Manati, pour 
dire ayant des mains, se trouve 
aussi en grande abondance dans 
les mers de cette Isle & paroit 
par troupes nombreuses. Sa) téte 
ressemble extrémement a celle 
du Pourceau, quoi qu’en dise 
le Dictionnaire des Arts & des 
Sciences de M. Corneille... com- 
me il est d’ailleurs le Diction- 


Corneille (2) 


On tient que ce poisson est 
la méme chose que le Lamentin, 
auquel les Espagnols ont donné 
le nom de Manati... I] a la téte 
comme celle d’une taupe, & son 
museau ne differe en rien de 
celui d’un boeuf... 

Il a sous le ventre deux pe- 
tites pates en forme de mains, ce 
qui fait que les Espagnols !’ont 
appelé Manati. 


(2) Thomas Corneille, ‘Dictionnaire des Arts et Sciences (ed. 1733) 
2 vol. in-fol. Article Manati, first sentence cited. Other sentences 
from Article : Lamentin, same work. 
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naire le plus incomplet qui ait 
jamais été fait. I! tombe en 
cette occasion dans |’inévitable 
embarras de tous ceux qui entre- 
prennent de décrire & de repré- 
senter des choses qu’ils n’ont 
pas viés, & dont ils n’ont pas 
d’idée distincte. Pour moi qui ai 
va & considéré de prés, avec 
soin, plusieurs Lamentins, je 
répéte encore, que non seulement 
moi mais mes Compagnons, 
nous trouvions tous -ensemble 
une ressemblance  trés-grande 
entre la téte de cet animal et 
celle du Porc, excepté qu’il n’a 
pas le groin si pointu. 

Les plus grands ont autour de 
vingt pieds de long, & n’ont au- 
cune autre nageoire que la queué 
& les deux pates. Le corps est 
assez gros jusques vers le nom- 
bril, & la queué a cela de parti- 
culier avec celles des baleines, 
que la largeur est, horizontale, 
lors que l’animal est posé sur 
le ventre. Il a le sang chaud, 
la peau noiratre, fort rude & 
fort dure; avec quelques poils si 
clair-semez qu’on ne les apper- 
goit’ qu’a peine, les yeux petits 
& deux trous qu’il serre & qu’il 
ouvre, que l’on peut. avec rai- 
son appeler ses ouies, & ses 
oreilles. Comme il retire assez 
souvent la langue, qui n’est pas 
fort grande, plusieurs ont dit 
qu’il n’en avoit point. I] a des 
dents machelieres, & méme des 
défenses qui paroissent comme 
a un sanglier, mais il n’a point 
de dents devant : ses gencives 
sont assez dures, pour arracher 
& pour brouter l’herbe. La chair 
-en est excellente, & a le gofit fort 
approchant de celle du meilleur 
veau: c’est une viande fort 
saine. 

La femelle a les mammelles 
comme celles des femmes. Plu- 


On en a vd qui avoient jus- 
qu’a dix-huit piés de long, & 
sept de grosseur au milieu du 
corps.,. I] appetisse tout d’un 
coup depuis le nombril, & ce 
qui reste de son corps, ‘est ce qui 
forme Ja queue, laquelle est faite 
en pelle de four... Son sang 
n’est ni froid ni chaud... 

La peau est de couleur brune, 
ridée en quelques endroits, & 
parsemée fort clairement d’un 
poil de couleur d’ardoise... 

I] est sans oreilles, mais en 
leur place, i! a deux petits per- 


tuis ob a peine pourroit-on four- 


rer le doigt... Ila des yeux qu’il 
ferme & qu’il ouvre. 

I] n’a point de dents de de- 
vant, mais seulement une cal- 
losité dure comme un os avec 
quoi il pince |’herbe. I] a trente- 
deux dents molaires aux cétés 
des machoires... Cet animal est 
sans langue... (Of females) E}- 
les. ont deux mamelles entiére- 
ment semblables en situation, en 
grandeur, grosseur, figure & 
substance, a celles des femmes 
noires... Quelques-uns  disent 
qu’elles ont deux (petits) a la 
fois, & d’autres qu’elles n’ont 
qu’un.,. Elles le portent toft- 
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sieurs assurent qu’elle fait or- 


dinairement deux petits a la fois 
& quelle les allaite ensemble, 
les portant tous deux a son sein, 


avec ses deux espéces de mains. 


jours avec elles, le tenant entre 
les deux pates qu’elles ont, & 
Valaitent dans la mer, comme 


une vache allaite son veau sur 
terre. ; Mee 


Mais comme je ne lui en ai ja- 
mais vQ embrasser qu’un, j’ai du 
penchant a croire qu’elle n’en 
produit pas davantage a la fois... 
Nous prenions ce Poisson fort , 

facilement. Il pait par troupeaux 

comme des moutons, a trois ou 

quatre pieds d’eau seulement, & 

quand nous entrions au milieu 


W@eux, ils ne fuyoient point... 


Nous en trouvions quelquefois 
trois ou quatre cens ensemble 
qui paissoient |’herbe au fond de 
Peau, & nous les tations pour 
choisir le plus gras... Nous ne 
prenions pas les plus gros... leur 


chair n’est pas si délicate que 


celle des petits... 

..Ce pauvre animal meurt 
aussi-t6t qu’il a perdu un peu de 
son sang... Nous n’avons pas 
remarqué que cet animal vienne 
jamais a terre : je doute qu’il s’y 
pis trainer, & je ne croi pas 
qu’il soit amphibie. 


The only words omitted from the text of the Leguat on the 


mianati are words dealing with the meditations of the hero 


on the Lamentations of Jeremiah (3) and with the manner 
in which the adventurers discovered their first manati. 
The similarity of the Leguat version to that of Corneille’s 
Dictionnaire is close enough to warrant the assertion that 
the later author borrowed extensively from thé earlier, were 
it not for one other consideration. Corneille’s account of 
the Lamentin is a mosaic of the accounts of Du Terte and of 
Rochefort in their works on the Antilles. There is mention 
of Rochefort’s work in the Leguat (vol. 1, p. 21), but not 


(3) « Leguat » refers to Lament. ch. III. The verse he quotes is 
Lamentations, Chap. TV, verse 3. ; 
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of Du Tertre, from whom he copied time and again. In 
Du Tertre (vol. 2, p. 202) occurs the following, which ac- 
counts for the only natural history detail not traceable to 
Corneille : 

Les Autheurs qui ont écrit devant moy, disent qu’il est 
docile, & qu’il se rend familier, jusqu’a venir dans les 
maisons. Mais toutes ces choses ne me sont pas connués. 


Ve — 


LIzanbs. 


; 4 
Sty eee ee Ra 


Leguat. (vol. 1, p. 108). 


Les Palmiers & les Lataniers 
sont tous chargez de lezards de 
la longueur d’un pied. On ne 
sauroit se lasser d’en considerer 
la beauté. I] y en a de noirs, de 
bleus, de verds, de rouges, de 
gris, & de tout cela du plus vif, 
& du plus éclatant. Leur nour-. 
riture le plus ordinaire est le 
fruit du Palmier. Ils ne sont 
nullement malfaisans, & sont si 
familiers qu’ils venoient souvent 
manger de nos melons sur la 
table en nétre présence, & méme 
entre nos mains... 


Quand nous les faisions tom- . 


ber des arbres ces oiseaux accou- 
roient & venoient les engloutir 
devant nous... & lors que nous 
en faisions seulement le sem- 
blant, ils venaient de la méme 
maniére, & nous suivoient tou- 
jours. 


Rochefort (p. 132). 

(After describing lizards and 
their dexterity in catching flies) 
Au reste elles sont si privées 
qu’elles montent sur la _ table 
quand on mange. Elles sont 
d’ailleurs si polies & si nettes 
qu’elles ne donnent point d’aver- 
sion ni de dégofit pour avoir 
passé sur quelque viande. 


Cauche (p. 133). 


Les oiseaux de proye s’y trou- 
uent de plusteurs especes, ne 
differans en rien de ceux de 
l’Europe, i’ay trouué dans leurs 
nids des grenouilles, et des le- 
zards. 


VI. — ToRToIses. 


Leguat (vol. 1, p. 89). 


Il s’y trouve des tortués de 
terre, desquelles y a trois diffé 
rentes espéces. J’en ai va qui 
pésent autour de cent Livres, 
& qui ont assez de chair pour 
donner &2 manger a bon nom- 


Du Bois (176-177). 

Vne de ces Tortués porte un 
homme facilement sur son dos; 
c’est ce qu’un homme peut faire 
d’en porter une... A costé des 
flancs de ces Tortués, il y a des 
Pannes que 1’on  prend pour 


e 


bre de personnes. Cette chair 
est fort saine, & d’un gofit qui 
approche de celui du mouton, 
mais plus délicat. La graisse en 
est extrémement blanche, & ne 
se fige point, ni ne cause jamais 
de raports, quelque quantité 
qu’on en mange : Nous |’avons 
unaninement trouvée beaucoup 
meilleur que le plus excellente 
beurre de Il’Europe. S’oindre 
de cette huile est un reméde 
merveilleux contre les foulures, 
les froideurs, & les engourdisse- 


ments des nerfs, & contre plu- 


sieurs autres maux. Le foye est 
dune délicatesse extrémé, & 
fort gros a4 proportion de 1’ani- 
mal, car une tortué qui n’a que 
quinze livres de chair, ale foye 
de cing a six livres. Il est si 
délicieux qu’on peut dire qu’il 
porte tofijjours sa sauce avec 
soi de quelque maniere qu’on 
le prépare. 


Les os de ces tortués sont 
massifs, je veux dire qu’ils n’ont 
point de moelle. Chacun sgait 
que ces animaux, en général, 
font des CEufs. Ceux-ci, j’en- 
tens les tortués de terre, posent 
les leurs dans Je sable, & les 
en couvrent, pour les faire éclore 
doucement au Soleil. Ces Ciufs 
sont ronds en tous sens, comme 
des billes de billard, & de la 
grosseur des CEufs de poules. 
Lécaille, ou plutdt la coque, en 
est molle, & Ja substance du 
dedans est bonne 4 manger. II 
y a dans cette Isle une si grande 
abondance de ces tortués, que 
lon €n voit quelquefois des 
troupes de deux ou trois mil- 
le; de sorte que l’on peut faire 
plus de cent pas sur leur dos, 
ou sur leur Carapace, pour par- 
ler proprement, sans mettre le 
pied a terre. Elles se rassemblent 
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eves 


fondre, dont on fait de I’huile 
qui ne fige jamais... Cette 
huile est merveilleuse pour frot- 
ter les membres affligez, je m’en 
suis servi dans ma paralisie, & 
m’en suis bien trouvé. 


Du Tertre (vol. 2, p. 230). 

L’huile qu’on tire des pannes, 
les Frangais s’en servent contre 
les syatiques, & les gouttes froi- 
des, les gouttes crampes, & en- 
gourdissemens de nerfs. 


1. Du Quesne (p. 55). 
Huile qui ne se fige jamais 
& qui est aussi bonne que ‘e 
meilleur beurre, c’est aussi un 
reméde trés-bon pour plusieurs . 
maux. 


Rochefort (p. 235). 


La femelle pose des ceufs de la 
grosseur de ceux d’un pigeon. 
Elle les cache dans le sable, 
& les confie au Soleil, pour les 
couver & les faire éclore. ({p. 
230, of sea-turtles). Ces ceufs 
sont ronds de la grosseur d’une 
bale de jeu de paume : La co- 
que n’est pas ferme, mais mof- 
lasse comme si c’étoit du par- 
chemin mouillé. 


(Th. Corneille insists on word 
Carapace in Article Tortue of his 
Dictionnaire). 
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sur fe soir dans les lieux frais, 

& se mettent si prés l’une de 

l’autre qu’il semble que la place 

en soit pavée. Elles font une 

autre chose qui est singuliere, 

c'est qu’elles posent tofijours 

de quatre cétez, a quelques pas 

de leur troupe, des sentinelles 

qui tournent le dos au Camp, 

& qui semble avoir Voeil au 

guet; c’est ce que nous avons , 
tofijours remarqué, mais ce mys- 
tere me paroit d’autant plus 
difficile a comprendre, que ces 
_animaux sont. incapables de se 
défendre & de s’enfuir. 


The « personal observations » not traced to earlier authors 
are as follows : ) 


(x) Une tortué qui n’a que quinze livres de chair, a le foye _ 


de cing 4 six livres. 

(2) Les os de ces tortués sont massifs, je veux dire qu’ils 
n’ont point de moelle. 

(3) Elles posent tofijours de quatre cétez, 4 quelques pas 
de leur troupe, des sentinelles qui tournent le dos au Camp, 
et qui semblent avoir |’ceil au guet. 


Of these three statements, the first will certainly not be 


held to prove the authenticity of the « observations » of 
« Leguat ». The second is, like the first, somewhat in the 
nature of a physiological impossib‘lity. The third, like man- 
y other extraordinary statements, « Leguat » insists that 
he has seen: This old trick of stating a thing observed, 
which would otherwise be difficult of belief, and leaving the 
matter unexplained has been noted before as one of the 
author’s favorite methods. : 
Although tortoise bones are not « solid » and although no 
other author has ever observed the setting of sentinels by 
tortoisés, there are some curiously similar description in 


earlier books — regarding birds. Du Tertre’s description 


of the flamingo (Op. cit. vol. 2, p. 268) contains the follo- 
wing sentences : 


Ils.sont tousjours en bande, & il y en a tousjours un en 
sentinelle, tout de bout, le col estendu, l’ceil circonspect, 
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& la teste toiele : si tost qu >i] xp parent quelqu’ qs at 
sonne la trompettc, donne Palarme au quarticr, prend ne 
vol, & tous les autres le suivent. 


A gain, four pages later, Du Tertre says of another bird, the 
Grandgosier; 


Leurs os sont blancs, luisans, et presque transparens, 
tous creux, et sans moelles. 

These citations from Du Tertre may not be undeniable 
sources of « Leguat ». The three statements of the latter 
regarding tortoises can scarcely be classed ag « observa- 
tions » and therefore do not need to be explained away. The 
‘words of DuTertre do show, however, that in this earlier 
book, a book from which the author of the Voyage de Fran- 
coils Leguat sometimes copied, there is a delineation of the 
anatomy and the habits of birds which may have been of 
great use to later authors. 


a 
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Leguat (vol. 1, p. go-92). / Rochefort (p. 230). 
Nous avions aussi des Tor- La chair de cette espéce de 
_tuée de mer en grande abon- Tortué (de Mer) est aussi déli- 
dance. Leur chair a le goft de oate que le veau, pourvu qu’elle 
cel'e du boeuf, & la poitrine sur soit fraiche. Elle est entremes- 
tout en est admirable. La grais- lée de graisse qui est d’un jaune 
se est aussi bonne que la moelle verdatre étant cuite. Elle est de 
de veau. Comme elle est verte, facile digestion, & fort saine; 
cela a un air d’onguent, qui d’ot' vient que les malades... 
est d’abord un peu dégodtant. ayans esté rafraichis et purgez 
Cette graisse est non seulement par cette viande, ils retournent 
délicate, mais elle est saine & (dans leurs iles) en bonne san- 
purge doucement. Les Indiens té. 
s’en servent comme d’un souve- (Du Bois, pp. 78-79 gives 
‘rain remede contre les maux Ve- long description of cooking 
neriens. Quand on a mangé de «plastron » or breasts of sea- 
cette graisse (voudra-t-on bien turtle). 


que je le dise;) l’eau qu’on rend 
est d’un verd d’émeraude admi- 


rable. Me, 
Ces Tortués de mer sont d’une For size and method of cap- 
grosseur prodigieuse : nous en ture, cf. accounts of Du Bois, 


avons vi qui pesoient plus de p- 78, Rochefort p. 230, Du Ter- 
cing cens livres. Quand on veut the, ‘vol. -2)7p.) 231) 


+ 
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les prendre, on les tourne sur 
le dos, A force de bras, ou avec 
des leviers, & quand elles sont 
ainsi renversées, il est impossi- 
ble qu’elles se retournent jamais. 
Elles pondent en des endroits 
sablonneux proche de la mer, 
totijours pendant Ja nuit : elles 
font un trou profond d’environ 
trois pieds, & large d’un pied, 
& posent la leurs ceufs. Les 
plus grandes en font prés de 
deux cens en moins de deux 
heures : elles les couvrent de 
sable, & au bout de six semai- 
nes, la chaleur du soleil les fait 
tous éclore. Alors ces petits ani- 
maux qui ne sont pas si gros 
qu’un poulet sortant de la coque, 
éclosent tous dans l’espace d’une 
heure,. & vont droit a la mer, 
quelque chose qu’on fasse pour 
les en empécher. Nous avons 
guelquefois pris plaisir a en por- 
ter quelques-uns, a un demi 
quart de lieué, sur la montagne, 
& d’abord que nous les mettions 
a terre ils prenoient le droit che- 
min de la mer. Elles marchent 
alors plus vite que quand elles 
sont devenueés grosses. 

Les Frégates, le Fous, & di 
vers autres oiseaux qui les at- 
tendent sur les arbres, en détrui- 
sent une trés grande quantité, 
de sorte que de cent, il ne s’en 
sauve peut-€étre pas dix. Cepen- 
dant il y en a un nombre si 
prodigieux qu’on s’en étonne- 
roit, si on ne se souvenoit pas 
que chaque tortué fait tous les 
ans mille ou douze cens ceufs, 
& diverses reprises; et qu’elles 
multiplient ainsi depuis le com- 
mencement du Monde, peut-étre, 
sans avoir trouvé encore d’autres 
destructeurs que. nous. 


Ces cmufs ne sont pas tout a 


ra 


(Egg-laying, number of eggs, 


etc. same authorities.) 


Du ,Tertre (p. 231). 


Les ceufs se couvent d’eux- 
mesmes dans le sable, oti ils sont 
quarante jours, au bout des- 
quels les petites tortués sortent 
grosses comme de petites cailles, 
& fuyent droit a la mer, sans 
qu’on leur ayt montré le che- 
min & (p. 233). Mais fut-elle a 
dix lieués sur la terre, si on la 
laisse en liberté, elle prend sa 
route droit a la mer, quand mes- 
me on luy auroit fait faire cent 
tours. 


Pouchot de Chantassin (p. 311). 


Ce grand nombre d’oiseaux dé- 
truisent beaucoup de petites Tor- 
tués, ils sont si amateurs de 
leur chair qu’ils leur font une 
chasse continuelle; ils les man- 
gent sortant de l’ceuf quand 
elles veulent gagner la mer, cette 
destruction telle qu’elle soit, 
Mempéche pas qu’il n’en reste 
un nombre infini; la tortué étant 
un des animaux qui multiplie le 
plus, & l’on ne s’en étonnera pas 
tant si lon considere qu’elle est 
en effet un des plus gros qui se 
nourrissent dans ce vaste éle- 
ment. 


Du Tertre (vol. 2 ,p. 231). 
L’écaille de ces ceufs est sou- 
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fait si bons & manger que ceux ple, leur blanc ne cuit jamais, 
des tortués de terre; comme la quoy que le jaune durcisse fa- 
chair de l’animal n’est pas non cilement. ~ 


plus si délicate. Ils sont de la 
méme forme, & ‘te blanc des 
uns & des autres ne se cuit que 
trés-difficilement; et méme A la 
longue il se dissipe absolument 
de sorte qu’il ne reste propre 
ment que le jaune. 

The remainder of the « Leguat » account of sea-turtles 
(18lines pp. 92-93) concerns the eating of the liver, the fact 
that the turtle comes on shore only to lay eggs, that it is 
cold-blooded. and can live for long periods without food — 
all matters which were of common knowledge in 1707. 


VIEL ==s CRAs 


The Leguat account of crabs (vol. 1, pp. 114-116) is not 
important as evidence of the originality of the story. Many 
earlier writers had. described land-crabs as well as those 
which live along the shores of tropical countries. « Leguat » 
seems to have been particularly indebted to Du Tertre (Op. 
cit. vol. 2, pp. 331-334), who gives an epic description of the 
land-crabs of the Antilles pouring down from the mountains 
to the sea at the time for egg-laying. « Leguat » suffers gre- 
atly by comparison with his more gifted predecessor. His 
three duodecimo pages of the year 1707 are a reflection of the 
sweeping grandeur of Du Tertre’s four quarto pages on the 
same subject. 

The following sentences of the « Leguat » version find no 
parallel in Du Tertre : 

Leur taniere est large, & a plusieurs issués, & elles ne 
s’en éloignent que fort peu se tenant tofijours sur leurs 
gardes. Eiles arrachoient nos plantes dans nos jardins, jour 
& nuit; & si nous renfermions ces plantes sous des espéces 
de cages... elles approfondissoient leurs tanieres, & se fai- 
sant une nouvelle route, venoient par dessous la cage arra- 

cher la plante. (Leguat, pp. 114-115). 
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Perhaps the following words of Cauche (Op. cit. p. 145) 


paeive to crabs may have had some influence on the writer 


of the Voyage de Francois Leguat : 


Ils font partout ot ils habitent, des trous’ en terre comme 
des lapins. 


{ 


‘ 
TX Rats: 


Although it would be futile to base the authenticity of 
the « Leguat » story upon the account given of common Eu- 
ropean rats on the Island of Rodriguez, the following descrip- 
tion and discussion is of interest here. It is typical of the 
method of authentication employed throughout the book. 


Je douterois volontiers un peu que M. de Rochefort efit 
été bien informé, quand il a écrit qu’il n’y avoit point de 
Rats dans les Isles de l’Amérique avant nos navigations, 
car j’ai souvent trouvé dans les Relations des Voyageurs 
qu’ils en avoient rencontré des quantitez prodigieuses dans 
les Isles désertes et inconnués. Il est vrai qu’il n’est pas 
impossible que quelque vaisseau ait autrefois échoiié sur ces 
terres-l4, mais malgré tout ce que la plfipart des Philosophes 
Panjourd hui en disent, j’ai de fort’ bonnes raisons pour 
_croire que les rats, de méme que diverses autres especes de 
vermine naissent quelquefois de corruption encor qu’ils soient 
produits aussi par la voye ordinaire de la génération : le 
bon plaisir du grand Ouvrier et du Maitre du monde, ayant 
été tel. 


This is the reasoning of a man who upon his own confes- 
sion had read many accounts of voyages to distant shores. 
Upon the basis of this reading, he criticizes the statements 

~o: one particular writer, and explains the existence of rats 

upon his own « desert island ». The same reasoning is found 
in all the Extraordinary Voyages, from 1676 to 1720. This 
one paragraph should be enough to indicate that the Voyage 
de Francois Leguat is a « voyage » written in an atten 
within easy reach of many books of earlier writers. 
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X. — PAILLE-EN-QUEUE (Oiseau du tropic). 


Leguat (vol. 1, p. 106). 

Le Paille-en-queue, de la gros- 
seur d’un pigeon, est tout blanc, 
& a le bec court & fort. I] a une 
plume a Ja queué longue d’un 
pied et demi, d’ot il a pris son 
nom. 


Ces oiseaux nous faisoient une 
plaisante guerre, ou plitét ils 
faisoient la guerre A nos bonnets. 
Ils nous surprenoient par der- 
riere, & nous les enlevoient de 
dessus la téte. Et cela étoit si 
fréquent & si importun, que 
nous étions obligez d’avoir tof- 
_jours des batons pour nous dé- 
fendre d’eux. 


Du Tertre (vol. 2, p. 276). 

L’oyseau du tropic a la teste 
petite, le bec gros & long com- 
me le petit doigt, pointu, et 
rouge, toutes ses plumes sont 
blanches comme la neige, il a 
deux plumes longues d’un pied 
& davantage, qui lui servent de 
queué, elles sont si vnies qu’il 
semble que ce n’en soit qu’vne, 
et c’est ce qui luy a fait don- 
ner ce vilain 
queue). 


Du Bois (p. 173). 
Papangues, ils sont gros com- 


me des Chappons, faits au sur- 
plus comme des Aigles, ils ne 


, font point de difficulté de dé 


coiffer le monde; car en vollant 


-ils passent: a rase “de la teste, 


& de leur main ou griffe, em- 
portent chappeau ou bonnet; & 
si c’est une femme qui aye du 
blanc a sa coiffure, ils l’accomo- 
dent mal. 


No other details of description are given by « Leguat », 
whose entire account would seem to be a combination of Du 
Bois (writing of the Mascarene Islands) and of Du Tertre 


- (writing of the Antilles). 


XI. — SmaLL Birps 


Leguat (vol. 1, p. 107). 

A Rodrigue il n’y a qu’une 
seule sorte de petits oiseaux : 
ils ne ressemblent pas mal aux 
Serins de Canarie, nous ne les 
avons jamais .entendu chanter, 
encore qu’ils soient si familiers 
qu’ils viennent se poser sur un 
Livre qu’on tient a Ja main. 


Du Tertre (vol. 2, p. 261). 

Il y a aussi quantité de petits 
oyseaux plus gros que des Se- 
rins, et qui ont le ramage assez 
semblable : mais ils ne font 
guére plus de bruit qu’vne cy- 
gale. 


nom (fétu-en- | 
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The only addition to the description of Du Tertre is that 


the birds were tame (4). 


Leguat (vol. 2, p. 72). » Du Bois (p. 174). 
(Description of Mauritius). Il Moyneaux, qui y sont si épais 
y a ume espece de petits oiseaux qu’ils apportent grand dommage 
qui sont assez faits comme nos dans I’isle. Les males, étant en 
moineaux, exceptés qu’ils ont la amour ont la gorge couleur de> 
gorge rouge. feu. 


XII. — VEGETABLES 


The account of vegetables grown by « Leguat » and his 
companions (vol. 1, pp. 72-74, 136) is a development of Du 
Quesne’s account of vegetables grown on the island of Mau- 
ritius (Du Quesne, p. ‘60). 
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All descriptions of trees in the story are very evidently 
taken from the works of earlier observers. In the case of 


the Paletuvier (vol. 1, p. 87) the sources are given in the 
text itself. 


La Boulaye le Gouz a écrit qu’ils appellent cet arbre sacré, 
Kasta. Tavernier en parle aussi et dit qu’il est nommé Lul 
par les Persans. M. de Rochefort l’appelle Paletuvier, dans 
son Histoire Naturelle des Antilles... Les Kastas de l’Isle 
Rodrigue (car je me dois servir aux Indes du nom Indien) 
ent la feuille large comme la main... etc. 


There seems no need to insist upon this description, so 
evidently the work of an arm-chair traveler. Captain Oliver, 
in the scholarly edition of Leguat issued by the Hakluyt 
Society, felt called upon (vol. 1, p. 69) to note that La Boul- 


(4) Sir Edward Newton identified these small birds described by 
« Leguat » as Foudia Flavicans, but noticed that the birds which 
he, Sir Edward, found at Rodriguez « had a very pleasant song. » 
Cf. Hakluyt edition of Leguat, vol. 1, p. 84, Notes. 
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laye le Gouz’ tree is the banyan, whereas Rochefort’s tree is 
the mangrove, of a totally different family. 

Other descriptions of trees in the « Leguat » story have 
given the painstaking’ scientists some trouble to explain. 
The Hakluyt edition admits that some of the description of 
palm trees would apply to the Dictiosperma album, other 
parts of the description would apply to the Hyophorbe Ver- 
schaffelti, whereas « his allusion to the fruit as big as a 
hen’s egg, and the prickly scales on the trunk, would agree 
with neither ». (Hakluyt Leguat, vol. 1, pp. 61-62, foot- 
notes). 

When naturalists fail to understand the descriptions of 
this curious novel, it is certainly permissible to examine the 
earlier accounts of palm trees and to compare them with 
the « personal observations » of « Leguat, the philosophic 
Efuguenot ». Even the first sentence in the Leguat Text 
savors, not of personal observation, but of reading. 


Leguat (vol. 1, p. 82). 

Le Latanier est une espéce de 
Palmier, & est mis par les Arbo- 
ristes, dans la méme catégorie. 
(Follows material which natura- 
lists fail to understand. Then :) 
Il y a de ces feuilles qui ont huit 
pieds de diamétre: de sorte 
qu’elles nous servoient a cou- 
vrir nos Cases. Nous les décou- 
pions par bandes & par mor- 
ceaux, & nous en faisions des 
chapeaux & des parasols. 


Du Quesne (p. 57). 

Une espéce de Palmier, dont 
les feuilles sont si grandes & 
si larges que deux hommes peu- 
vent se mettre dessous a /’a- 
bry de la pluye, 1’on pourroit 
en couvrir proprement les Mai- 
sons. 


Du. Tertre (vol. 2, p. 173). 


Ch. Latanier. Les femmes sau- 
vages en font des parapluyes 
& des parasols. 


The source of the citations from Du Quesne above (and 
perhaps the source of « Leguat » without the intermediary 
of Du Quesne) may be found in Du Bois : 

Lataigniers, ce sont une autre espece de Palmistes, les 


feuilles de ces arbres sont tres-grandes; tellement que d’une _ 


de ces feuilles deux hommes se peuvent mettre 4a l’abri des- 
sous, & par ce moyen se garentir de la pluye & mauvais 
temps. On se sert de ces feuilles pour couvrir les Cases ou 
Maisons, au moyen desquelles ces maisons sont bientost 
couvertes. (Du Bois, p. 166). © 

Only one statement in the account of « Leguat » is appa- 
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rently without the support of earlier authority. Les Dattes 
du Latanier sont plus grosses que celles du Palmier (vol. 1, 
p. 84). When « Leguat » leaves his authorities behind and 
starts to describe a tree upon his own initiative, it is natural 
that he should place dates upon a family of trees which 
never bear dates. The naturalists have found no explana- 
tion of any sort for this curious statement about dates. 

Another tree, not named, is described as subject to the 
ravages of worms. The difference of style between « Leguat » | 
and Du Tertre, from whom he probably took this passage, 
is noteworthy. | 


Leguat (vol. 1, p. 88). 


En général, le bois de tous 


les arbres de cette Isle est fort - 


dur. Nous avons eu occasion de 
remarquer que celui dont nous 
nous sommes servis pour nos 
cabanes se remplit de vers quel- 
ques semaines aprés qu’il est 


Du Tertre (vol. 2, p. 164). 


Cet arbre (bois de fer) tout 
dur qu’il est ne vaut rien a 
bastir. Comme nous bastissians 
nous mesmes nos petites Cases, 


je coupay avec beaucoup de tra- ° 


vail, vne douzaine des plus beaux 
de ces arbres que je pis rencon- 


coupé. - trer : & comme nous fusmes ui- 
vertis du dessein de bastir par Re 
de plus sérieuses occupations, au . 
bout de deux mois, je fus visi- 
ter mes arbres, lesquels je trou- 
vay mangez de vers jusques dans 
le coeur. : 


The short account of un arbre que nous appelions bois 
puant, (Leguat, vol. 1, p. 88) is taken apparently from either 
Rochefort or Du Tertre. Such a tree is common in the West 
Indies. It is not mentioned by Du Bois or Du Quesne in des- 
cribing the flora of the Mascarene Islands. 

A sort of shrub ressembling in a general way many shrubs 
known in Europe, but classified as a tree, the Pavillon, 
(Leguat, vol. 1, p. 136) has. not been the subject of any se- 
rious notice. Pictures of many spherical shaped trees and 
shrubs can be found in the Voyage to Jamaica Published in 
London in 1707 by Hans Sloane, M. D. (5). Engravings of 


(5) Cf. Bibliography. 
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many plants may be found in French works on Natural His- 
tory published before 1700, particularly in the Recueil de 
dwers Voyages of Justel (6), as well as in Du Tertre and 
Rochefort. 


XIV. — ILLUSTRATIONS 


Although the illustrations of the Leguat have no direct 
bearing on the story itself, the following illustrations in ear- 
lier accounts will be seen to correspond almost exactly to 
those found in this noyel : 

Tachard, Voyage de Siam des Péres Jésuites, Paris, 1686, 
in-4. Vache marine (p. 104), Rhinoceras (p. 104) Cap de 
Bonne Espérance (with maps). 

Rochefort, Histoire Naturelle et Morale des Iles Antilles, 
Rotterdam, 1658, -in-4. Grand-gosier (p. 166), Lezard (p. 
135), Lamentin (p. 182). 

Other similarities in illustrations may be found mentio- 
ned in Hakluyt Leguat. 


2 


XV. — ENGRAVING OF DE BRY 


In the India Orientalis of the brothers De Bry (7) there 


occurs an engraving entitled Delineatio Insulae Docerne, 


alias Mauritius dictae. This engraving contains one of the 
few authentic illustrations of the now extinct dodo. It may 
be found reproduced in the Hakluyt edition of Leguat. 
Anyone who will take the trouble to read the legend below 
the engraving in the original De Bry, or to imagine the life 
of the Hollanders depicted in the engraving, will be struck 
with the similarity between this life and that of « the com-. 


panions of Leguat ». 


(6) Paris, 1674, in-r2. 
(7) Pars V, Frankfort, 1601, in-4. Tabl. I. 
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Here are the bats, the abundance of fish, the bob-tailed 
bird, the grand-gosier, the palms, the daily religious ser- 
vice, the goldsmith companion of « Leguat » working at a 


small forge as a blacksmith, the building of a boat to leave 3 


he island, the turtles turned on their backs, the wine from 


palm-trees. In this one engraving of the year 1601 we see all 


the incidents of the life of « Leguat and his companions » 
on the Island of Rodriguez, saving the finding of the piece 
of ambergris. The descriptions and the legends written be-’ 
neath the engraving are the basis of the natural history con- 
tent of the Voyage de Francois Leguat. By the judicious 
addition of detailed descriptions taken from Du Bois, Du 
Ouesne, Du Tertre, Rochefort, Corneille, Cauche, and Pou- 
chot de Chantassin, the community pictured by the brothers 
De Bry in 1601 was made to live, in a novel, in 1707. 


XVI. — Eariy NATURALISTS 


As Bernardin de Saint-Pierre was indebted to Buffon and 
others for much of his method in description of exotic flora 
and fauna, so Misson, eighty years before Bernardin, was 
indebted to a number of naturalists of still earlier date. 
Among these men who observed Nature clearly and well in 
the 17th century, Du Tertre is by far the most significant. 
Some account of him may be found in Chateaubriand’s Gé- 
nie du Christianisme and in the recent work of M. Chinard 
on American exotism in French literature (8). 

_ Du Tertre’s gift of observation and of expression was far 
greater than that of his féllow naturalists of the 17th cen- 
tury in France. M. Chinard has written of him as a precur- 
sor of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. Even the quotations giv- 
en above must strike the careful reader as exhibiting a me- 
ticulous delineation which, in the 17th century at least, is 
unigue. Further, to those interested in the life and manners 


(8) L’Amérique et le réve exotique, pp. 39-58. 
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of the Antilles in the days of Richelieu and Mazarin, the 
‘ monumental work of Dw Tertre is a veritable mine of infor- 
- mation. ) 


Rochefort, a protestant paster who made use of the works 
of Du Tertre and others in writing his Histoire Naturelle 
et Morale des Antilles, gave to the public of 1658 a very 
complete albeit a somewhat erroneous picture of the flora 
and fauna of the West Indies. He borrowed from others 
with such a free hand that the personal observations of his 
predecessors are welded into a whole that is attractive, 
although disjointed and at times quite misleading. 

In addition to these writers on the West Indies, a whole 
series of authors had pictured for the ryth century French 
public the vegetation and animals of Madagascar and the 
Mascarene Islands — a part of the would which the genius of 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre made famous at the end of the 
following century. The account of Mauritius in De Bry’s 
India Orientalis has been mentioned at some length. Fla- 
court, the French governor of Madagascar for many years, 
published in 1655, in 1657, and aga‘n in 1661 a large His- 


_ toire de la Grande Isle de Madagascar. The first part of this 


large in-quarto contains ample description of the plants, ani- 
mals and metals found on the island. The second part is an 
account of the chief events in Madagascar between 1642 and 
1655. There is in addition a decsription of several explora- 
tions made by the French in the neighboring Mascarene 
Islands. 


Even before the governor ship of Flacourt, a strange adven- 
turer came out from France intending to settle on the island 
of Mauritius. This man, Francois Cauche by name, found 
Mauritius occupied by the Dutch and was obliged to land on 
the coast of Madagascar (much as « Leguat » was obliged 
to pass on to Rodrigue). In Madagascar, Cauche passed the 
years 1638-1644, making friends with the natives, hunting 


_ with them, and playing the flute for their delight and ins- 


truction. He even crossed from the East to the West Coast 
of Madagascar, a feat which was not repeated until late 
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‘in the roth century. His descriptions of plants, birds, and 
animals are striking and original, even if not polished. We 
have seen that some of the « Leguat » descriptions are based 
directly on the account of this early adventurer and trader, 
some of whose experiences are far more astonishing and 
breath-taking any in the Voyage de Frangois Leguat. Cau- 
che’s Relation was published at Paris in 1651, through the 
kind offices of his friend and protector Claude Morisot. 


In 1669, Du Bois, secretary of Champmargou at Mada- 
gascar, arrived at the Island of Mauritius. He visited Mada- 
gascar and the Ile Bourbon, remaining in the islands until 
late in 1672. He says of himself that his style n’est pas 
fieuri ni éloquent, and he speaks truthfully of this as of 
other things. Careful and truthful description of things seen 
is characteristic of the entire book. Du Bois’ observations 
of nature constitute the background of several later accounts 
by less careful observers. 


The Recueil de quelques mémoires published at Amster- 
dam in 1689 by Henri Du Quesne is not in any sense the 
work of a personal observer. It is, on the contrary, a mosaic, 
of earlier works on the Mascarene Islands, in particular of 
passages taken from Du Bois. 

Another observer similar to Cauche and Du Bois is Claude 
Michel Pouchot de Chantassin, who spent the years 1690 and 
1691, in the East Indies as one of the armed guard of a 
French vessel. Although Chantassin passed little time on 
shore in the islands of the Indian Ocean, and although his 
chief interest is warfare, still there are descriptions of cer- 
tain insects and reptiles in his succinct journal which merit 
attention. ; 

The Abbé Carré, one of Colbert’s numerous emissaries to 
the East Indies, published a Voyage des Indes Orientales | 
at Paris in 1699. The story of his travels is very badly 
arranged, it being almost impossible to trace the chronology 
of the events recorded. His book contains some accounts 
of natural history of the Ile Bourbon, whose originality is 
not striking. 
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There is a good deal of natural history in the story of 
two voyages written by the surgeon Biron (Curiosités de la 
nature et de Vart apportées dans deux voyages des Indes), 
and published at Paris in 1703. Much of the description of 
flora and fauna is apparently borrowed from earlier authors, 
although some of it is probably original. 

The writings of all these men formed a considerable collec- 
' tion dealing with the natural history of the East Indies and - 
the West Indies. Much of the earlier work, particularly that 
relating to the Antilles, had been resumed and catalogued 
according to subjects by Thomas Corneille in his Diction- 
naire des Arts et Sciences well before 1700. 
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It is thought advisable to give here page references to 
works which deal with the subject of the Voyage de Fran- 
cois Leguat and its authorship. Full titles of the books will 
be found in the Bibliography. A second list gives page refe- 
ences to the certain and probable sources of descriptions 
and incidents in the Leguat, for the benefit of those. who 
care to go into the composition of the book in detail, 


AUTHORSHIP AND CRITICISM 
OF THE LEGUAT STORY 
(Works listed chronologically). 


Journal des Scavans, (Supplément de VPannée 1707) 
pp. 521-528. 

Nouvelles de la République: des Lettres, Sept. 1707, 
PP. 330-335. Déc. 1707, pp. 603-622. 

3 Freschot, Nouvelle relation de Venise, 1709, p. 459; Etat 
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des duchés de Florence, etc., 1711, pp. 476-477. 

4 Bibliothéque britannique, 1735, Pp. 424. 

5 Paquot, Mémoires, 1763, vol. 8, pp. 298-302. 

6: Michaud, Biographie universelle, 1819, tome 23, pp. 650- 
651. . 

7 Barbier, Examen critique, et complément des diction- 
naires, 1820, tome I, pp. 351-352. 

8 Quérard, La France littéraire, 1834, vol. 5, p. 115, vol. 6, . 
p. 164. 

9 Haag, La France Protestante, 1849, vol. 7, Articles : 
Leguat, Misson. 

10 Nouvelle Bibliographie générale, 1857, vol. 30, p. 451. 
(Article by A. de Lacaze). 

11 Milne-Edwards, Nouveaux documents etc. in Annales 
des Sciences Naturelles, 6° série (Zoologique), tome JI, 
Art. 4, (1875). 

12 Barbier, Dictionnaire, 1879, vol. 4, p. 1103. 

13 De Richemond, Les Robinsons Francais, (no date, but 
1885-1895). Pamphlet on « Leguat » as an explorer. 

14 Sauzier, Un Projet de République, 1887. Préface. 

15 Oliver (editor) Hakluyt Society edition of Leguat, 1891. 

Hakluyt Society edition of Les Voyages de Du Bois, 
LOOT ah ut | 

16 Vivien de Saint-Martin, Nouveau dictionnaire de géo- 
graphie, 1892. Article : Rodrigue. 

17 Ullrich, Robinson und Robinsonaden, 1898, (In Litte- 
rarhistorische Forschungen, vii Heft, 1898). 

1é Lanson, Manuel bibliographique, 1914 (Nouvelle édi- 
tion), under Voyages extraordinaires. 

19 Bourgeois (et André) Les Sources de l’Histoire de France, 
1913, PP. 214-215. 

20 Ascoli, Les Prophétes francais, 1916. (In Revue du 
xvi siécle, Janv.-avril, 1916, pp. 8-28). ON MIS- 
SON. 

21 Encyclopedias such as Larousse, or Britannica, Articles : 
Rodrigue, Rodriguez, Solitaire, Dodo, etc. 
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2. SOURCES OF LEGUAT STORY. 


(Works listed according to importance as sources). 


t Du Tertre, Histoire des Antilles, vol. 2, pp. 164, 173, 
202,230, 20%, 264; 208,271, 272; 276. 
Du Bois, Les Voyages faits, etc. pp. 78, 79, 165, 166, 167, 
DOs LTR TIO L 77,” 2OL- 
Rochefort, Histoire naturelle des Antilles, PP: 132,178, 
230, 231, 232. (Engravings : pp.'135, 165, 182). 
4 Du Quesne, Recueil de quelques mémoires, pp. 53, 55, 
56; 60,,-62, 64, 70: 
5s Th. Corneille, Dictionnaire, Articles : Flamant, Lamen- 
tin, Manatt. 
6 Pouchot de Cantassin, Relation, pp. 224, 311, 314. 
7 Cauche, Voyage, pp. 130, 131, 133. . 
& Tavernier, Les Siz Voyages, (ed. 1676), pp. 502, 503, 504. 
Suite des Voyages, ch. V, p. 40; ch. XV, p. 137. 
9 L’Estra, Relation, Préface and p. 33. 
10 Flacourt, Histoire de Madagascar, pp. 268, 269, 462. | 
iz Carré, Voyage, vol. 1, pp. 12, I3. 
12 De Bry, India Orientalis, Pars V, Engraving n° 1, and 
legend. 
13 Biron, Curiositez de la Nature, pp. 133, 134. 
‘14 Tachard, Voyage du Siam} passim (Maps and engravings 
' only). 
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